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eer qOST car-owners 
peta intend to have a 
al car the rest of 
eteteed their lives. Eco- 
nomical operation is get- 
ting more and more fash- 
ionable. 


How many men do you 
know who won’t expect 
tires to do their share of 
the saving? 


This is the year for tire 
merchants to study their 
customers closely. 


* * * 


The makers of U.S. Royal 
Cords have recently stated what 
is the biggest opportunity to 
serve in the tire business. 


U.S. Royal Cords cannot take 
care of all the people who want 
the upward quality in tires. 

Nor do they claim a mon- 
opoly of all good tire making 
methods. 


It is the things they refuse to 
leave undone that make UV. S. 








The makers of United States Tires urge 
upon everybody — manufacturer and 
dealer fae new kind of competition. 

Let us compete for more and more 
public cpnfidence. 

Let us compete for higher and 
higher quality. 


Let us compete for still more 
dependable public service. 








United States Tires 
are Good Tires 


Copyright 
1922 
U.S. Tire Co. 


Isn't this feeling about tires 
pretty universal 


4 


¢ 


Royal Cords the measure of all 
automobile tires. 


Not only what is put in but | 
what is never left out—that re- 
veals the Royal Cord practical 
ideal. 

* * * 

So Royal Cord makers 
feel free to say again what 
they have said before— 

Let us compete for 
higher and higher 
quality. 

For more and 
more public 
confidence. 
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Fifty-three 
Factories 








U. S. Royal Cord Tires 


United States @ Rubber Company |g > 


Rubber Organization in the World 
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Two hundred and yee] 
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A 1922 switchboard, built of millions of finely adjusted parts. To 
plan, make and install such a board sometimes takes two years. 


Setting the stage 








~The switchboard of 1878 





where a whole town gets together 


That busy meeting-place of 
voices, your telephone switch- 
board, has a manufacturing 
story not often considered. 

Some idea of the problem can 
be had from the very size of 
the boards pictured above—the 
one of today connecting five 
thousand subscribers for every 
dozen served by the crude af- 
fair of forty-odd years ago. 

And greater size brought 
greater complexity. The mod- 





ern switchboard houses a net- 
work of wires measured by the 
mile and is made up of parts 
measured to the thousandth of 


an inch for accuracy. 


That the switchboard can 
meet the demands of your 
service is largely because the 
Western Electric Company, 
which makes it, began building 
boards in 1878, and since has 
led the way in every important 
development in the art. 
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Since 1869 Makers of Electrical Eouipment 
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HAVE 
YOU 
ANY 

BUSINESS 
FRIENDS 
? 


You can do them a good 
turn by sending each one 
a six weeks’ trial sub- 
scription to FORBES at 
only 25c. each. 


To every reader who 
sends us eight trial sub- 
subscribers at 25c. each 
(mentioning business con- 
nection of each) before 
July 1st we will present 
50 copies of B. C. Forbes’ 
inspiring talk on TEAM- 
WORK for distribution 
among employees and 
customers. 


Subscription Department 
FORBES MAGAZINE 


128 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Applicant for Membership in the Audit 
Bureau of Circulation 
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KEEP FOUR SILVER DOLLARS 
IN YOUR POCKET 


and at the end of the year you will still have just 
four dollars, or a hole in your pocket. 

Put four dollars in a subscription to “FORBES” (26 
time-saving, business-informing, thought-stimulating, 
work-inspiring numbers) and before the end of the 
year you may gain ONE BUSINESS IDEA from a 
single issue that will multiply your $4 investment a 
—— (Canada $4.50 a year; Foreign $5 a 
year. 


CUT OUT OR COPY AND MAIL THIS ORDER BLANK 


“FORBES” 
128 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Please send “FORBES” every two weeks for a year starting 
with the next number. I enclose check for $% for the next % 
aumbers; or I will remit on receipt of bill. Canada Sc. extra; 
Foreign $1.00 extra. 
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ARE YOU BOOK HUNGRY? 


Do you want a good, solid, substantial and yet interesting business book,—one that grips you—that 
fires your ambitions—that quickens your thoughts and fills you with an intense satisfaction? 


Do you want a book, which will give you a knowledge that is not only power but that leads to profit? 
Then here, among these carefully selected titles, are YOUR BOOKS! Send for the ones you want. 


They will satisfy your book hunger! 


“MEN WHO ARE MAKING 
AMERICA” 


By B. C. FORBES 


Here you meet our modern business giants face to face, as 
B. C. Forbes met them. He tells in an intimate way how fifty 
of America’s foremost business and financial leaders have 
climbed the ladder of success. | 


Who are these fifty men—men who are making America? In 
what fields have they made their mark? Are they moderately 
young, or are most of them elderly? Were their parents poor, 
moderately circumstanced or wealthy? What were the factors, 
the circumstances, the methods, the principles that led them 
to success, wealth and international fame? 


What made Carnegie turn to Steel, Rockefeller to Oil and James 
B. Duke to Tobacco? How did Morgan become the greatest 
international banker of the United States? Who is the largest 
manufacturer of shoes and how did he develop the industry? 
Who saved the Chicago Board of Trade, when subjected to a 
terrific bombardment when Britain declared war and every 
other exchange was closed? What is the true story of the tele- 
hone? What claim to fame has James A. Farrel, Samuel Insull, 
homas E. Wilson, James Speyer, Minor C. Keith, John D. 
Ryan and Julius Rosenwald? 


500 pages of more absorbing interest than 
fiction—Price postpaid, $3 





“KEYS TO SUCCESS” 


By B. C. FORBES 


One of the greatest books on personal efficiency—intensely prac- 
tical—vivid—inspiring—invigorating. Digs deep for the man who 
has reached the top as well as for the man on the way up. 


Contains not solely old-as-the-hills platitudes and 

but the greatest wealth of specific concrete pointers from our 
most successful present-day men of affairs that has ever been 
gathered together under two covers. 


How you can develop your power to think—how to develop 
staying powers—how you can find or make your epportunity— 





ow you can power of you can develop 
the power ef good judgment—how you a 
—————_ 
Price postpaid, $2 
“FACTORY EFFICIENCY” 


By HERBERT N. CASSON 


The first practical exposition of Scientific Management, written 
by a Briton on British soil. Some interesting and valuable new 
points of view on the — a to increase 
output, wages, dividends and good- simultaneously. Casson 
emphasizes the fact that “the very heart and centre of Manufac- 
turing Efficiency is—STANDARDIZED OPERATIONS.” 


206 Pages $2.50 





“MAN TO MAN” 
The Story of Industrial Democracy 
By JOHN LEITCH 


Think of a plan that enabled 168 men to do the work 268 did 
before and still increase the output! A plan that eliminated labor 
turnover, stopped strikes, reduced wor hours and cut pro- 
duction costs! What the plan is and how it does these things 
in actual plants is a revelation. 


249 Pages $2.00 


“PATENTING AND PROMOTING 


INVENTIONS” 
By MOIS V. AVRAM 


A thousand patents a week granted by the Patent Office at 
Washington! More than 1,200,000 patents granted to date! Less 
than 10% commercial successes! This book tells why. Invaluable 
to the inventor, the Promoter and the Investor. 


166 Pages $2.00 
“THE AXIOMS OF BUSINESS” 


By HERBERT N. CASSON 
(Editer, Efficiency Magazine, London) 


You are familiar with the twelve mathematical axioms of Euclid 
—here you find discussed the sixteen basic principles of Trade 








- and Commerce. Not until it has axioms or laws or princ 





iples 
that are een known and established can it be said that 
B a 


182 Pages $2.50 


“HUMAN NATURE” 
By HERBERT N. CASSON 





What is the most thing in the world? All methods 
and of must be based not enly upen Science 
and Industry, but upon facts of what? Ne matter what yeur 

whether you or sell, berrow or lend, manage, 
preduce or manufacture, you can’t know toe much about Human 





“SOUND INVESTING” 
By PAUL CLAY 


No one knows how many thousands of dollars—hard-earned 
savinee oct, Tene ere wiped cut dally becence investors deuft 
pe | earl ly He > an Whe ss x ~ 7 id Sell. poche. | 

; ow en to Answered 
in only 3 of 37 chapters in this comenmnauas book. 


375 Pages $2.50 


“Trying to succeed without much reading and studying would be like trying to build a house without 


hammer and saw.”—B. C. Forbes. 


FORBES MAGAZINE, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


In enclose $......cccceee Please send me the books I have checked off 


in the squares on the side. 
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“Keys to Success” 

“Man to Man” 

“Axioms of Business” 

“Human Nature” 


“Patenting and Promoting Inven- 
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2. In the Interest of Sounder Business for Americe 





\MPROVEMEN, 


J 


pROSPERITy 


THE 
BUSINESS 
SEASONS 


DEPRESSION 














Your success, your growth, 
yes, your very business life, is 
dependent upon your under- 
standing and your skill in 
meeting and taking advantage 
of two sets of conditions. 

We call them comparative 
and fundamental. Compar- 
ative, referring to the condi- 
tions within your own busi- 
ness. Fundamental, denoting 
the great economic governors 
of the business world at large 
— the factors that govern 
prices, money rates, wages, mar- 
kets, and mold the state of 
mind of the man you must sell 
to. It is this latter set of con- 
ditions that sends our business 
world round its perpetual cycle 
of succeeding periods of pros- 
perity, decline, depression, and 
improvement. 


_ CONDITIONS — COMPARATIVE AND FUNDAMENTAL 


Strange as it may seem, 
these later — these funda- 
mental conditions have more 
to do with your success or 
failure than the figures which 
appear on your books. . 

By getting the facts — 
by taking advantage of the 
trend of fundamental condi- 
tions, instead of trying to run 
cross current or counter to it 
—you not only increase 
profits and insure your own 
success, but you help to build 
the foundation for a time when 
dangerous booms and dis- 
tressing panics will no longer 
occur. 

For your own sake, for 
the sake of those dependent 
upon you, for the sake of the 


business world at large— 


study fundamental trends. 
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Summer Activity, Not Dulness 


Is Not This View Warranted by these Developments? 


UNE has brought major develop- 

ments of such importance and 

helpfulness that instead of Sum- 
mer stagnation we may experience 
greater activity that at any time 
during the first half of the year. 

Virtually every significant event 
and trend has been encouraging. Let 
us note the principal. Weather and 
soil conditions in the grain-growing 
states give promise of bountiful 
crops and the outlook is that farm 
products will this year yield reason- 
able profits since they have been pro- 
duced at low cost. 

The so-called 10 per cent. reduc- 
tion in freight rates has not only 
removed uncertainty which was 
checking activity, but, while wholly 
satisfying neither carriers nor ship- 
pers, has been generally hailed as fair 
and as calculated to stimulate treer 
movement of traffic after July 1, 
when the cut goes into effect. As 
rates formerly reduced voluntarily or 
by orders from the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission are exempt from 
the new reduction, the loss of revenue 
by the railroads should not be greater 
than the offset derivative from the ex- 
pansion in traffic which appears to be 
assured during the second half of the 
year. 

The reductions in wages announced 
by the Railway Labor Board, al- 
though moderate in amount, are grati- 
fying to railroad operators, as they 
had feared the rise in the cost of 
living might influence the Board to 
let existing levels stand undisturbed. 
lf the reductions can be enforced 
without bringing on labor troubles, 
the prospects for our railways will be 
distinctly bright, especially as the 
abundance of cheap money will facili- 
tate all needful borrowing to cope 
with impending growth in traffic. 

President Harding declares that 


unemployment has been so greatly re- 
duced that it need no longer be re- 
garded as a problem. The truth is 


that 
CXC ¢ 
tria! 


the demand for workers already 
eds the supply at certain indus- 
‘enters, while by-and-by agricul- 
‘ura’ work should take up whatever 
Slacx may remain. The increase in 
purchasing power thus brought about 
should contribute materially to the 
juickening of the business pace. 

© buoyancy and activity of the 
Security markets reflect faith in the 
ug of a greater measure of pros- 
y tor both industry and the rail- 

Moreover, this bullish senti- 
‘ makes it feasible to raise large 
ints of new capital, the spending 
hich, in turn, should stimulate re- 


By B.C. Forbes 


covery. In this connection it is worth 
mentioning that the railroads have 
already ordered three times as many 
freight and four times as many pas- 
senger cars as they purchased during 
the whole of 1921. 

The remarkable stability in the 
principal foreign exchanges reflects 
confidence in the highest international 
circles that Europe, though - still 
floundering badly, is approaching 
smoother water. Germany’s financial 
needs are so acute that her statesmen 
doubtless will go far towards meet- 
ing whatever stipulations may be fi- 
nally laid down by the ““Morgan com- 
mittee” now seeking to arrange a huge 
international loan for Germany. The 
successful flotation of such a loan 
could not fail to have an electric effect 
upon the whole European position— 
outside of Russia, where conditions 
are still hopeless and are likely to 
remain chaotic as long as Lenin and 
Trotzky and their utterly untrust- 
worthy fellow-tyrants continue in 
control. 

Money rates remain easy both at 
home and abroad. The reserves of 
our own Federal Reserve Banks are 
still extraordinarily high; the Bank of 
England’s ratio has touched a new 
maximum for the year; and the Bank 
of France has been strengthening its 
position. 

Wider buying of securities, mostly 


stocks by the public has expanded 
brokers’ loans appreciably and, as a 
consequence, call money rates in Wall 
Street have fluctuated more than 
formerly. Time funds, commercial 
paper, and banker’s acceptances, are 
at or about the lowest quotations of 
the year, although it is not altogether 
certain that the popular prediction of 
a prolonged continuance of low rates 
will be fullfilled in view of the heavy 
calls for new capital and the prospect- 
ive trade demands. 

Foreign trade equilibrium is being 
restored in those countries where 
earnest effort is being made to handle 
financial and tax problems vigorously. 
Germany’s position in this respect, 
however, is not inspiring. 

Other developments have been so 
numerous that they can only be re- 
corded in the briefest terms. For 
example: 

On keener*demand, prices for cer- 
tain steel products, for copper, for 
silver and lead, have all reached new 
high levels for the year. Judge Gary 
predicts substantial expansion in steel 
consumption and operations. 

Automobile sales have been sur- 
passing all expectations. Idle rail- 
way cars are fewer and car loadings 
have .been gaining despite the coal 
strike. 

The electrical industry 

(Continued on page 238) 


reports 
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FINANCING THE MARKET 
Brokers’ loans have expanded fully 40 per cent. since the bull market 
began last September, and the weekly turnover of stocks has doubled. 
In the above chart loans on securities by the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York are taken as fairly indicative of brokers’ loans. 








‘“‘With all thy getting get Understanding”’ 


Fact and Comment 


By the Editor 


Have American business men, even the biggest of them, 
lost their self-reliance? Why this appointing of wet 
nurses to take charge of different industries? The mov- 
ing picture people concluded that. they couldn’t run the 

industry themselves; so they called 


WHY WET in Will Hays to save them. Our 
NURSES : 

FOR BIG baseball magnates also reached the 
BUSINESS? conclusion they needed someone to 


take hold of the reins; so they 
placed the supervision of their affairs in the hands of 
Judge Landis. It is announced that the vast building in- 
dustry, feeling that a guardian is needed for it, plans to 
send an S. O. S. to Franklin D. 


All rich men don’t coddle their sons. Walter C. Teagle, 
now president of the Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey, was put to work in overalls, at the hardest kind of 
manual labor, by his father, one of John D. Rockefeller’s 
earliest partners. Young Teagle had 


MAKING - ; ; ; 
MEN OF to rough it with other unskilled 
«aig workers before he graduated to a 


collar-and-cuff job—this though he 
was a college graduate. James A. Farrell’s oldest son, 
instead of entering the steel industry, felt a bent towards 
the shipping business. When he told his father so, Mr. 
Farrell replied: “All right, only I would like to see you 
start in the right way. Go down 








Roosevelt, former Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy, who is to 
be given powers equal to those of 
Hays and Landis. 

The explanation given in each case 
has been that the industry was losing Gext in each 


Which Is Your Favorite 


Text? 


Of all the verses in the Bible, 
which is your chief favorite? 
We now print an appropriate 


among the longshoremen and put in 
a year working there, learning how 
to pack cargo into a ship. After 
that start as an office boy.” Young 
Farrell was game. He completed 


issue, on our his year of stevedoring recently and 


the confidence of the public, and that 
some heroic measure was necessary 
to prevent worse demoralization and 
possible disaster. Is not this a tragic 
commentary upon the ability, the cal- 
ibre, the character of the leaders in 
these industries? Doubtless other 
industries will take similar action if 


“Thoughts on Life and Business” 
page. 

We want our readers hereafter 
to make the selections. 

Please send in the one which 
appeals most to you. 

As soon as it is off the press, our 
autographed copy of “Forbes 
Epigrams: 1,000 Thoughts on Life 
and Business” will be sent to each 
reader whose selection is used. 


is now learning the ropes of a 
shipping office. 

Robert. Dollar, the steamship and 
lumber magnate, made all his three 
sons start at the bottom and work 
their way up. This veteran busi- 
ness leader remarked to me the other 
day: “If you were to place a child 





‘these experiments work out satisfac- New York City. 


Address: Forbes, 120 Fifth Ave., 


at the top of a ladder he would be 











torily, for certainly some other in-_ || 





sure to fall down. If you show him 





justries need statesmanlike direction 

The anthracite coal industry very badly needs someone to 
take hold of it and make those engaged in it toe the line. 
The theatrical business also needs a Hays or a Landis. 
The milk industry is another that needs someone of weight 
and power at the helm. 

The reasons responsible for this unique innovation are 
not complimentary to those who have been obliged to re- 
sort to it. Is there not likelihood that the next step will be 
to have all these wet nurses, or super-bosses, or whatever 
you choose to call them, named, not by representatives of 
the industries, but by the representatives of the people, the 
Government ? 

* * * 


There’s a good deal of “con” in many of these modern- 
day “conferences.” 
* * Ox 
Keep your eye solely on chasing the dollar and you’re 
pretty sure to trip. 
x * Ox 
Seriously, would vou make a better man of yourself if 
you had more leisure? 
*x* * 
Do your life’s work famously well and your fame will 


take care of itself. 
koe x 


Idleness breeds idle thoughts. 
xk Ox 


If you don’t find yourself congenial company, others 
aren't likely to. 





the ladder and tell him he must 
learn how to get up the first step before he can climb it 
there is little fear of him falling down and breaking his 
neck.” Young Edward Morris, the packer, started “work- 
ing” in the stockyards every Saturday from the time he 
was three years old—not in the office, but out among the 
cattle, sheep and hog pens. There isn’t a branch of the 
whole work, no matter how unsavory, that he didn’t 
tackle and stick to until he mastered it. His knowledge 
of the packing business amazed Washington probers who 
had him on the stand some time ago. Edison has spoiled 
none of his sons by mollycoddling. Edsel Ford, I am told, 
is one of the ablest second-generation young men in 
America. He, too, was early set to work hard and has 
kept his nose to the grindstone ever since, outrageously 
violating the eight-hour day. Cyrus H. McCormick, for 
years head of the International Harvester Company, had 
his sons start in overall jobs, away from the parental 
jurisdiction. 
. * s 
Thought ts the acorn from which every mighty oak of 
achievement springs. Think! 
* * « 
The fellow who feels above his job will always have 


others above him. 
* * * 


To make it easier for you to be given a higher hace, 
train an understudy. 
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One of the half-dozen biggest business jobs in 
America, the chief-executiveship of the General Elec- 
tric Company, with its 100,000 employees, has been 
won by a man still in his forties, by a man who has 

spent most of his life as a lawyer, 


THE PHENOMENAL = and who has been associated with 


aEN D YOUNG the company less than ten years. 
EXPLAINED Yet it was universally recognized 


throughout the whole electric in- 
dustry for several years that whenever the veteran 
head of the company, C. A. Coffin, chose to lighten his 
load, there was only one man who would be con- 
sidered as his successor, namely, Owen D. Young. 
How did Mr. Young build up such a reputation? 
Here, briefly, is the answer: 
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. 
These White House dinners recall the famous “Gary 
dinners” of pre-war days, only the latter were con- 
demned, whereas the Harding gatherings have elicited 
widespread approval. President Harding has learned 
that there are some things he can 


WHITE HOUSE do and some he can’t do when he 


DINNER , , 
AND THE attempts to solve big business 
RATE CUT problems. There is no reason 


why his influence shouldn’t bring 

about the total abolition of the twelve-hour day in 
steel plants. The twelve-hour day is no longer de- 
fensible. It is more immoral than the eight-hour day 
is uneconomical. Every decent element in the Com- 
monwealth, except those who directly benefit finan- 
cially—those who order and 





Brought up on a backwoods (| 
farm, he early learned that 
life was toil. Also, he learned 
to understand the minds and 
the hearts of working-class 
people. He learned self-re- 
liance by earning his way 
through law school. Then 
his legal experiences taught 
him to put himself in an- 
other’s place and to see 
things through other eyes 
than his own. His practice 
took him into the electric 
field, usually to represent 
Stone & Webster. He so 
mastered his cases and de- 
veloped such a faculty for 
smoothing out difficulties that 
when the chief counsel for 
the General Electric Company 
died, Mr. Coffin captured him. 

Thoroughly organizing his 
own department, he created 
time to co-operate with other 
executives and lower officials 
in solving their problems. 
He tock their troubies as seriously as he took 
his own. He never hesitated to go to the bottom 
cf any ques@on no matter how much midnight oil and 
brain sweat it entailed, and in tendering his conclu- 
sions he always kept in mind the viewpoint of all other 
parties concerned. His understanding of and sym- 
pathy with the mental make-up of the workers; his 
ability to analyze a problem to the bottom; his innate 
spirit of fairness; his readiness at all times to lighten 
the burdens of others; and, perhaps above all, his 
willingness to accept responsibility, combined to earn 
tor him a unique position in the organization. He 
won the trust of the workers, as well as the admira- 
tion, not to say gratitude, of all his managerial asso- 
ciates, from the chairman down. 

One of Mr. Young’s intimates, on reading the an- 








houncement of his election as chairman, sent him this 
meaningful wire: “You invited responsibility. Now 
you've got it!” 


To that only five words need to be added: He 
fitted himself for responsibility. 








those who work the twelve- 
hour day—will wholehearted- 
ly support President Hard- 
ing in his wise, humane, far- 
seeing stand. 

But when the President at- 
tempted to bring about 
harmonious agreement, 
among all parties, on railroad 
rates, he essayed the im- 
possible. Mr. Harding found 
himself confronted with this 
situation: The railway oper- 
ators were bent upon main- 
taining as profitable rates as 
possible; the agricultural bloc 
was clamoring for slashing 
reductions; railway labor in- 
terests oppose any reductions 
at all; while the Interstate 
Commerce Commission had 
the responsibility of reaching 
a decision calculated to stimu- 
late general business pros- 





a perity without lowering rates 


OWEN D. YOUNG 
Chairman of the Board of Directors of the 
General Electric Company 


to a level which would not 
enable the railroads to earn 
the reasonable return stipulated by the Transporta- 
tion Act of 1920. 

The Interstate Commission probably acted wisely 
in taking action without attempting to win over the 
approval of all the interested parties. After all, the 
responsibility for fixing railway rates rests with the 
commission. Just what the procedure would be should 
the rates fixed by it fail to enable the railroads to earn 
the minimum amount fixed by law isn’t exactly clear— 
just as a good many legal provisions are not quite 
clear. 

The 10 per cent. reduction should work out toler- 
ably satisfactorily. It doesn’t mean a 10 per cent. 
reduction on all existing rates; rates voluntarily or 
otherwise reduced since the last general schedule was 
fixed will not have to be further lowered if the de- 
crease already amounted to 10 per cent. It is esti- 
mated that reductions had previously been made 
covering almost half the total of railway traffic, so 
that the new reduction will mean a cut of little more 
than 5 per cent. on total tonnage. 








Prominent members of the Arbitration Society of America, recently organized to bring about the settlement of disputes 
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out of court through arbitration at the smallest possible cost to the persons concerned Left to right, they are: 

Jules S. Bache; Horace Delisser; James A. O’Gorman, for mer U. S. Senator; Judge Julian Mack; Judge Moses H. 

Grossman; Judge Charles L. Guy; Julius Rosenwald, of Chicago; Dr. Fleischer; Franklin Simon, and Emerson 
McMillan, president of the Arbitration Society 


The reductions in wages announced by the Railroad 
Labor Board, moderate though they are, probably exceed 
the expectations of many railway operators, for it was 
felt that, on account of the rise of ten per cent. in the 
cost of living during the last twelve months, the Board 
might decide to let existing scales stand. 

In my opinion, the improvement in business during 
the second half of the year will be so pronounced that the 
railroad outlook and railroad stocks will be regarded more 
favorably six months hence. 

Railway operators would do well if they made up 
their minds to cease complaining so much and buckled 
down to making the best of things. 

* * 


No man ever permanently benefited himself by injuring 
others. 
* Ok Ok 


I went to buy some clothing in a Fifth Avenue estab- 
lishment whose advertising I had often admired. I had 
never been in the place before. Its advertising, however, 
had drawn me to it. But, somehow, the atmosphere of 
the store didn’t seem quite to match 
the atmosphere of the advertising. 
I soon had the feeling that the ad- 
vertising department knew its busi- 
ness and was more eager to attract 
and satisfy customers than the salespeople were. It 
wasn’t that they were discourteous. Only, they didn’t 
appear particularly anxious to put themselves out to 
find something suitable. I bought one suit and was dis- 
posed to buy another, but didn’t. I know full well, how- 
ever, that had one of the men who prepare this big con- 
cerin’s advertising been on the spot acting as salesman, 
every effort would have been made by him to satisfy me 
and to effect a second sale. 

Of course, I realize that those responsible for getting 
up the advertising receive more salary than the ordinary 
salespeople. Yet would it not be possible, by taking 
enough trouble, to teach and train and develop the right 
spirit among salespeople, to instil into them greater keen- 
ness to find exactly the goods wanted by prospective cus- 


tomers, and greater interest in effecting sales? 
e* + @ 


SALES PEOPLE 
DON’T ALWAYS 
MATCH 
ADVERTISING 


To attain leadership, inspire; don’t drive. 
* Ok Ok 


I don’t want to mete out only justice, for I would trem- 
ble were strict justice meted out to me. 
Kindliness is warm. 


Justice +s cold. 





I spent a week-end at the home of a youngish man 
who has had quite extraordinary success in creating 
a spirit of teamwork in the important organization he 
is president of. When we sat down to dinner with 
the family we all joined hands, in 
what they called “The Magic 


WHY NOT 
pager ga Circle,” while one of the children 
BUSINESS? said grace. A delightful little 


touch, isn’t it? It made me think. 
Shortly afterwards, I participated in a conference of 
the executives of a business concern. At one stage 
there were indications of a lack of teamwork between 
different department heads. Something was said 
about the advisability of each man attending strictly 
to his own affairs. “The Magic Circle” incident 
flashed into my mind. I-related it, and I rather think 
it produced the desired effect. There are perhaps a 
good many organizations that could apply this same 
incident and this same spirit to the running of their 


affairs. Is it not so? 


x ok Ox 

Without spiritual development, your other developments 

will in the end disappoint yourself surely, others probably. 
* ok x 

Occasionally you meet men who say, “I hear a lot 

ot talk about improvement in business, but to my mind 

it’s only talk.” They’re wrong. A great many in- 

dividual concerns may, not be doing better than 

formerly, and even a few indus- 


FACTS, tries may, as a whole, still be ex- 
aie periencing dulness. But others 
TALK are not. Few raw materials and 

few industries suffered more 


than rubber. But see what the status is now, as de- 


scribed by the India Rubber Review: 


Akron is producing over 80,000 tires daily. Goodyear, 
25,000; Firestone, 23,000; Goodrich, 16,000; Miller, 6,500. 

100% increase in labor efficiency over 1920 is the average. 
One plant produced 31,000 tires a day in 1920 (peak) with 
34,000 men. To-day it is 25,000 a:day with 10,100 men! | 

From December 31, 1921, to March 10, 1922, total deposits 
in Akron banks increased $4,150,420. 

The Goodyear payroll to-day represents a total purchas- 
ing power of 73% of the “peak” payroll in 1920—when it 
was $5,000,000 a month. 

Not a few factories are running 24 hours a day and a 
great many 16 to 18 hours. ; 

It is significant that the impetus given the industry by the 
heavy demand for tires is being felt all along the line, and 
especially by those who furnish materials, equipment, cores, 
molds and machinery. ; 

Rather than being a stumbling block, the rigorous experi- 
ence of the past 18 months has been built into a stepping- 
stone to prosperity by one of the greatest of all industries— 
Rubber. 
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TO THE POINT! 
No Use Trying to Amuse Him—He Won’t Be Happy Until You Remove the Tack 
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Have higher hopes of the Morgan committee’s de- 
liberations on the possibility of floating a huge foreign 
loan for Germany thag of the Hague Conference. 
Russia was permitted to monopolize the Genoa pro- 

ceedings, without result. It 
WHAT’S should be clear to everyone by 
_ now that nothing but disappoint- 
EUROPE ments need be looked for from 

Russia so long as the present 
treacherous, dishonest, wild-ideaed tyrants are in 
control. Commercially, Russia is prostrate. Any in- 
vestor or any government that would offer money to 
the Soviets should be subjected to a mental examina- 
tion. Large-scale trade with Russia under existing 
conditions is utterly impossible. 

Affairs in Germany are drifting from bad to worse. 
The loudly-proclaimed magical “advantages” of a de- 
preciated currency are beginning to be seen in their 
true colors. No matter whether the mark goes lower 
or higher, Germany will suffer economic demoraliza- 
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If President Harding was sincere in urging, “Less 
government in business, and more business in govern- 
ment,” he will ignore the political pressure to have 
him remove Governor W. P. G. Harding from the 
Federal Reserve Board, for the 
purpose of giving this plum to 
some “deserving” Republican. As 
a matter of fact, there isn’t one 
banker of the proper calibre for 
membership on the Board who would endorse such a 
dangerous, uncalled-for, political maneuver. America’s 
banking system has functioned better than any other 
system in the world during the supremely critical 
emergencies of the war and after-war years. Admit- 
tedly, the system was and is fundamentally sound; but 
even a sound system can be fatally bungled if en- 
trusted to political wire-pullers and _popularity- 
seekers. The present Reserve Board has performed 
its duties without suggestion or suspicion of political 
bias and it has, moreover, done its work, on the whole, 


LET PRESIDENT 
KEEP POLITICS 
OUT OF THE 
RESERVE BOARD 


tion. 
paper marks came streaming 
from the printing presses! 

Even so, however, there is 
more chance of instituting 
curative measures in Ger- 
many than in Russia. Russia’s 
upstart overlords have for- 
feited that basic foundation 
for all intercourse, confidence. 
The German authorities, on 
the other hand, are anxious 
to co-operate with other na- 
tions to bring about better 
conditions in the Fatherland. 
When the leading interna- 
tional bankers of the world 
get together, buttressed by 
the moral support of their 
governments, they can ac- 
complish even the hardest 
financial tasks. To float a 
colossal loan for Germany 
would be a Herculean under- 
taking. But it is quite con- 
ceivable that it may be accom- 
plished. 

Such a step, successfully 
carried out, would unques- 
tionably change the whole 
complexion of the European 
outlook. 

x * x 


Remember Judas. He got the 
money he coveted—and then 
found that he had paid too bit- 
ter a price. So he went and 
hanged himself. 

. *¢ 2 

Succumb to luxuries and you 
may succumb to temptations in 
order to gratify them. Endure 
hardship, vather. 

* * 

It is iii to err on the stde 

of initiative than inactivity. 


In one recent week almost 10,000,000,000 new 








Twosline Editorials 


A prediction: De la Huerta and the tnter- 
national bankers will settle Mexico’s financtal 
problems. 

oe 

Business men had better not arrange very 
long vacations this year. Things promise to be 
busy. 

ss 

America is with Gompers when he declares 
that a way must be found “to abolish com- 
pletely child labor.” 

ess 


Rubber actwity ts stretching nicely. 
x ok Ok 
German capitalists who have secreted money 
abroad should be compelled to subscribe heav- 
ily for any German loan the Morgan Commit- 
tee may arrange to float. 
x * * 
Church membership in America és éncreas- 
ing faster than population. That’s bullish. 
* *¢ * 


Foreign trade promises to pick up. 
* * x 


Railway stocks should advance during the 
next twelve months. 
oe? 


The barometer points to little unemployment 
next winter. 

x ok Ox 

Steel és changing its clothes—from pauper’s 
to prince’s. 

2 & 

The tariff, the bonus and taxation all are 
hanging fire—and doing their worst to hang 
business. 

* * 

Have you raised the new capstal you figure 
on needing by-and-by? If not, delay may 
prove unwise. 

«+s 


To kill trade, raise prices. 








with commendable ability. 


Governor Harding is no 
genius, no superman, no 
dominating force on the 
Board. His record, however, 
is creditable, and to remove 
him for party-politics reasons 
would establish a most un- 
sound policy. The United 
States early in its history had 
unhappy experiences through 
mixing politics with banking. 
President Harding should 
have no hesitation in refusing 
to take the first step leading 
toward similar unhappy con- 
sequences. 

* ok Ox 

If God has provided the 
means for satisfying all our 
material longings—food for 
hunger, water for thirst, fuel 
for warmth, mates to love, chil- 
dren to tend—is it reasonable 
to think that He is to fool us in 
our longing for a life beyond 


the grave? 
* ok x 


Which shall win: Appetite or 
aspiration? 
* * x 
“Even in War, moral power 
ts to physical as three parts out 
of four,’ says Napolen. Have 
you learned that? 
* * * 


Laughter spells life; sourness 
disease. 


* * 


To be happy—and successful 
in the long run—measure all 
your steps by the Golden Rule. 

e ¢ # 

Things often go badly before 
they go well, just as an egg goes 
bad before it reaches the hatch- 
ing stage. 
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Enter: The Van Sweringens 


Two Brothers Who Have Bought Three Railroads—Won Start 
Through Real Estate Development 


residence property in Cleveland, 

you will soon hear about “the 
Van Sweringens,” or “the Van 
Sweringen influence”—particularly if 
you are looking for a location in the 
aristocratic eastern part of the city. 
Reduced to individuals, the Van 
Sweringens consist of O. P. and M. 
J. Van Sweringen, whose influence 
now reaches out to half-a-dozen 
states. 

They are the men who 
transformed the rugged 
farm land of Shaker 
Heights into desirable 
home sites, and who built 
a rapid transit line from 
that property to the heart 
of the city, in spite of 
every form of discourage- 
ment. They erected the 
mammoth Cleveland hotel, 
with 1,000 rooms. They 
bought the “Nickel Plate,” 
“Clover Leaf,” and Lake 
Erie & Western railroads, 
touching Buffalo, Cleve- 
land, Toledo, Detroit, Chi- 
cago, Indianapolis, Peoria 
and St. Louis. Further- 
more, they are leaders in a 
gigantic plan to erect a 
passenger station available for all 
steam and interurban lines, with its 
main entrance on the Public Square. 

The Van Sweringens are compara- 
tively young; O. P. is 42, and M. J. 
40. Their youthful appearance and 
modest bearing contrast sharply with 
their amazing achievements. But the 
records prove what they have done, 
and Cleveland people are justly proud 
of “O. P. & M. J.” 

_Now for the story of “how they 
did it.’ The Van Sweringens were 
born near Wooster, Ohio. There 
were three boys and two girls in the 
family. They moved to Geneva, a 
small town to the east, and later to 
Cieveland. O. P. and M. J. struck 
out for themselves when they were 
quite young. They worked in offi- 
ces in Cleveland, saved a little money, 
and kept their eyes and ears open 
ior their main chance. 

Fourteen years ago they came face 
to face with their big opportunity in 
the form of a piece of land on Sha- 
<er Heights, three miles from the 
end of the longest street car line in 
Cleveland, which had on it a sign: 

FOR SALE 
. PRICE $3,000 
When I looked at that land and 


I: you should start out to buy 





O. P. Van Sweringen 


By Albert Sidney Gregg 


considered its possibilities for resi- 
dence lots, I knew the price was very 
reasonable,” said O. P. Van Swer- 
ingen in telling the story of their first 
deal. “I saw a chance to make some 
money by getting an option on that 
property and cutting it up and selling 
it off to home builders. Cleveland 
was growing rapidly, and in time I 
knew it would have to overflow in 
the direction of Shaker Heights. 





“Then and there I had a vision of 
how that whole region could be de- 
veloped, but I did not say much about 
it. My experience és that it as best 
not to reveal all of your viston at 
first. Make good on a part of it, and 
then you will be in a better position 
to take the next step. 

“We are all judged by the results 
we produce; and, as we had no rec- 
ord up to that time, we decided that 
the best thing for us to do was to 
begin in a small way. So we bought 
that piece of land for $3,000, paying 
down $1,000, part of which we had 
to borrow. We sold lots, and, as fast 
as we got money in on our contracts, 
we acquired options on nearby land 
and continued selling. We expanded 
in that way until we finally got con- 
trol of 4,000 acres, and Shaker 
Heights village is the result. 

“At the very outset, we had to de- 
cide whether we would confine our- 
selves to the development of our al- 
lotments or sell on commission. We 
decided to make a specialty of devel- 
oping residence properties, and not 
to sell for others. Many tempting 
offers have been made to us to do 
business in that way, but we have re- 
jected them all. Whenever such a 


M. J. Van Sweringen 





proposition comes along, we turn it 
over to those who make a business 
of real estate brokerage. You know 
you must have a policy in such mat- 
ters, and stick to it. Sometimes the 
going was a little slow for us, and 
there were strong inducements for 
us to turn aside and sell for others, 
but we were sure that the same 
amount of effort put into our own 
undertakings would make more 
money for us in the end.” 

“What do you regard as 
the real secret of your 
success?” I asked O. P. 

“First of all,” he re- 
plied very candidly, “I 
suppose our sense of val- 
ues had a good deal to do 
with it. Then we had a 
vision of great possibilities 
for that part of the city. 
But with all of our visions 
we did not try to go too 
fast, and we tested every 
proposition by figures as 
to possible profits before 
acting. 

“For example, we ex- 
pended over $100,000 in 
surveys and figures before 
breaking ground for the 
rapid transit line. We 
discovered that where the fare is five 
cents, the average family living near 
a car line will spend, say, $52 a 
year in fares. We figured this out 
just as people who pass a given 
business location are counted in 
order to determine rental values. 
Once we knew about how much each 
man would probably spend in car 
fares, the rest was easy, and we 
could estimate our probable receipts. 

“In addition to this practice of re- 
ducing everything to figures, I sup- 
pose our enthusiasm has had a lot to 
do with what we have accomplished. 
You may know you have a good 
thing, but, in order to convince others, 
you must be able to get warmed up 
over the possibilities of your proposi- 
tion.” 

The explanation given by O. P. is 
good, as far as it goes. The broth- 
ers were able to win financial co- 
operation because they always had the 
figures. Their capability had im- 
pressed men of means, and gradually 
they got into touch with capitalists 
who are always ready to place money 
on winners. 

In laying out Shaker Heights, the 
Van Sweringens were liberal with 
their land. They made long, sweep- 
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ing boulevards, 180 to 190 feet in 
width in places, and nearly all of the 
streets were laid out on curves, for 
the pleasing effect obtained. A golf 
course, lakes, and parks, with little 
circles and diamond-shaped pieces 
here and there, together with the wide 
streets and boulevards gave the entire 
region an atmosphere of exclusive 
spaciousness that has attracted peo- 
ple of means from all over Cleve- 
land. While the development was 
going on, and before schools could 
be erected, the Van Sweringens pro- 
vided automobiles by which the chil- 
dren of the “early settlers” could be 
taken to and from school. All these 
activities were carried on in a big 
way, and the venture has been profit- 
able to all concerned. 

The Van Sweringens turned the 
improved property over to organiza- 
tions formed for the purpose of sell- 
ing the lots. They did not sell the 
lots themselves. Their plan was to 
get the property in shape, and have 
others actually find the buyers. Thus 
there are numerous independent con- 
cerns handling Van Sweringen prop- 
erties, disposing of lots, and arrang- 
ing for the erection of residences ; 
and the promoters are relieved of 
all the details of looking after a sell- 
ing organization, and can concentrate 
on other matters. Furthermore, in 
the long run, they will make more 
money. But lack of all these ac- 
tivities is their guarantee that the 
property will be kept up according 
to contract, and that the restrictions 
will be carefully enforced. 


} Purchase of “Nickel Plate” 


When they set out to develop the 
rapid transit line the Van Swer- 
ingens wanted to bring their cars 
down to the square and give a twenty- 
minute service to Shaker Heights 
people. They have accomplished 
that purpose, but in doing so they 
have started several things that were 
not in the original plan. For ex- 
ample, at one point it became neces- 
sary to make a deal with the “Nickel 
Plate” railroad to lay tracks for the 
rapid transit line on the same right- 
of-way. But the Nickel Plate people 
were not very enthusiastic about such 
an arrangement. At that time the 
“Nickel Plate” line was owned by 
the New York Central, and there 
were rumors that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission was about to order 
the New York Central to sell the 
road, because it was a competing 
line. Upon learning of this situa- 
tion the Van Sweringens bought the 
“Nickel Plate” in order to get a right- 
of-way to run their rapid transit cars 
down into the city. 

The railroad was incidental to real 
estate development at first, but has 
since become an entirely separate un- 
dertaking. When the “Nickel Plate” 
was taken over it was doing a busi- 
ness of $14,000,000 annually. Now 





the annual business is $28,000,000. 
This increase was brought about by 
improving the freight service. When 
the Van Sweringens took hold, the 
road bed was in good condition, but 
the engines were small and the freight 
trains short, rarely consisting of more 
than thirty cars. Larger engines 
were put into service, trains were 
made longer, and sidings were run 
into the yards of manufacturing con- 
cerns where the loading facilities had 
been poor. All these improvements 
brought the increased business. 

More recently the Van Sweringens 
bought the “Clover Leaf” and the 
Lake Erie & Western. These roads 
are naturally beneficial to each other 
and form the nucleus of a valuable 
and profitable railroad system. When 
[ asked O. P. Van Sweringen if the 
“Clover Leaf” and the Lake Erie & 
Western had “come to him” as a 
possible buyer, he replied: 

“No, we went after them. We 
like railroading, and thought it would 
be a good thing to add them to our 
holdings.” 


Roads Form a Natural Group 


“Do you have your eye on other 
roads ?” 

“That remains to be seen,” he re- 
plied, with a smile. “There is no 
telling what may develop in the course 
of events. One thing leads to an- 
other. Once you start in a certain 
direction you cannot always see what 
will come next or where you will 
end.” 

It seems, however, that the three 
Van Sweringen roads form a natural 
group which has the approval of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 
The “Nickel Plate” runs from Buf- 
falo to Chicago, through Erie, Cleve- 
land and Fort Wayne. Beginning at 
Toledo, the “Clover Leaf” runs to 
St. Louis, crossing the “Nickel Plate” 
at Continental, Ohio. The “Clover 
Leaf” and the Grand Trunk Western 
jointly own the Detroit & Toledo 
Shore Line, extending from Toledo 
to Detroit, using the Grand Western 
terminals in Detroit and the “Clover 
Leaf” terminals in Toledo. The 
Lake Erie & Western has its easterly 
terminals at Sandusky, crosses the 
“Nickel Plate” at Fostoria, Ohio, 


and extends west to Peoria, Illinois. 


One division runs northwest from 
Indianapolis to Michigan City, cross- 
ing the “Nickel Plate” near Chicago. 
There is also another branch running 
from Fort Wayne south, through 
Muncie to Connersville and Rushville 
in the southeast corner of the state. 


John J. Bernet has been president 
of the “Nickel Plate” since the Van 
Sweringens gained control. He has 
made such a good record that he was 
recently elected president of the Lake 
Erie & Western. Bernet was for- 
merly vice-president of the New 
York Central, having in his associa- 
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tion with the New York Central lines 
served on the “Big Four,” Michigan 
Central, and Lake Erie & Western 
Railroad. 

Walter L. Ross, who was receiver 
of the “Clover Leaf,” at the time the 
Van Sweringens took it over, has 
been retained as its president. 

The activity of the Van Sweringens 
in connection with the proposed 
Cleveland Union Passenger Station 
also grew out of their relations to 
the Shaker Heights residential de- 
velopments. In working out their 
plans, after acquiring the Nickel 
Plate, they proposed to construct a 
stub-end passenger station on the 
Public Square for all the interurban 
lines entering the city, and for three 
steam lines—the “Nickel Plate,” the 
Wheeling & Lake Erie, and the Erie. 
With this in mind they organized the 
terminals company. Then upon the 
suggestion of the United States Rail- 
road Administration, the Van Swer- 
ingens evolved a plan to build a 
union station on the _ southwest 
corner of the square, and handle the 
trains on underground tracks after 
the manner of New York. An ordi- 
nance providing for the erection of 
this station was adopted by the people 
on a referendum vote. The New 
York Central, “Big Four” and 
“Nickel Plate” have become the 
guarantor roads to assure the plan, 
and the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized the Van Swer- 
ingens and their associates to build 
the union depot. Negotiations are 
now under way relative to finances. 
The undertaking may cost $60,000,- 
000; but it will provide facilities for 
all the steam and interurban lines en- 
tering Cleveland. There will be a 
large office building in connection 
with the depot in which the railroads 
and other tenants will have offices. 


Personal Relations 


One of the most interesting fea- 
tures about O. P. & M. J. Van 
Sweringen is their personal relations. 
They live together and have every- 
thing in common, even to their per- 
sonal checking accounts. There is 
no contract between them, and they 
are not organized as a firm or a com- 
pany, although they are constantly 
promoting all sorts of companies. 
All business transactions between 
them and others are carried on in 
their joint names. Running through 
the telephone book you will find the 
two names on all the phone numbers. 
And there seems to be no particular 
division of duties in their activities ; 
it is a joint arrangement all along 
the line. An older brother, H. C. 
Van Sweringen, also engaged in the 
real estate business, has offices in 
the Marshall building, but his ac- 
tivities are independent of those of 
O. P. and M. J. H.C. Van Swer- 
ingen is the only one of the three 
brothers who is married. 





People Must Decide How Allies 


Shall Pay Debt to U. S. 


OT through super-finance 
N alone is a satisfactory solu- 

tion for the baffling enigma 
of Europe’s debt to America going 
to be found. John Smith and Mary 
Jones in plain work-a-day American 
life have got to be consulted. The 
real basis of action can be found only 
in terms of what in common-sense 
they know is best for them and their 
children and their children’s chil- 
dren. 

This thing does not belong to the 
realm of theory, abstract argument, 
and specialized interest. It is daily 
weaving itself more and more into 
the very warp and woof of the prob- 
lems of personal family finance of 
every bread-winner in the nation. 
Therefore, sentiment, idealism or 
economic theory are less important 
than the questions: How much do 
the said John Smiths and Mary 
Joneses really know about the plain 
bread-and-butter facts in the matter, 
how do they feel about it, and what 
opportunities have they to protect 
their own stakes in it? 

It is certain, for one thing, that 
keeping the question surrounded 
with mystery as being one only for 
the superior minds of experts, or in- 
vesting it with sanctity as dealing 
with international relations that must 
not be talked about too roughly by 
plain people, would not help. 

[’very means that might ordinarily 
be applied in meeting the problem of 
debt settlement leads to amazing di- 
lemmas in this particular instance 
from which economists, high finan- 
ciers, and statesmen apparently can 
find no practical avenues of escape. 
Ordinarily there would be number- 
ous ways in which an international 
debt could be settled. The simplest 
way would be to ship gold, which is 
the only substance that serves inter- 
nationally as money of final payment. 
It has a highly standardized exchange 
lue throughout the world; so that 
is possible to compute definitely 
he weight of the metal required to 
ay off a debt in terms of a specific 
itional money, such as dollars. 

But this simplest way under con- 
‘tions existing at present is furth- 
from practical possibility. Sev- 
nteen nations in Europe owe the 
nited States a combined total of 
bout $11,000,000,000. That is, 
hey would have to ship us some 
7,000 tons of gold to pay off the 
lebt. It has been estimated that al- 
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together the seventeen debtor coun- 
tries possess probably less than 4,000 
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Secretary of State Hughes; Secretary of the Treasury Mellon (chair- 
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tons of gold theoretically available 
as bullion. 

Our two greatest debtors are Eng- 
land and France. Stated in terms of 
dollars, their position is this: Eng- 
land owes the United States $4,600,- 
000,000; her monetary gold stocks 
amount to only about $625,000,000, 
or less than one-seventh of her debt. 
France owes this country $3,600,- 
000,000; her monetary gold amounts 
to about $575,000,000, or a bit more 
than one-sixth of her debt to us. 
The disparity between debts to 
America and gold supplies in the 
other debtor countries is even 
greater. 

Of course, the idea of cash pay- 
ment of the principal of Europe’s 
debts to America in a lump sum, as 
implied above, is never considered. 
At 5 per cent, the interest charges 
alone would amount to $550,000,000, 
or more than 800 tons of gold a year. 
At this rate, it would take less than 
five years to exhaust entirely the ex- 
isting monetary gold stocks of the 
debtor countries, since there is no 
conceivable practical way in which 
they can materially replenish their 
supplies. This would lead to a com- 
plete collapse of their present mone- 
tary systems. 

In Europe, the amount of gold has 
been tremendously reduced since the 
war began and the volume of cur- 
rency prodigiously increased. Early 
in this process it became ntterly im- 
possible for the governments to con- 
tinue to obligate themselves to re- 
deem paper money with gold. The 
gold standard was, therefore, sus- 
pended throughout Europe. The re- 
maining gold was impounded under 


government control as a_ nucleus 
against the time when, it is hoped, 
the volume of paper currency can be 
reduced, making it possible to re- 
sume the gold standard, either on the 
pre-war basis; that is, dollar for dol- 
lar in gold for the face value of cur- 
rency; or else on the basis of a 
reduced gold value for the currency ; 
that is, for perhaps fifty cents on the 
dollar, or even less. Of course, some 
of the. weaker countries will have to 
repudiate ‘their currency altogether. 

It is true that during the last year 
nearly $700,000,000 of gold flowed 
to the United States, about $500,- 
000,000 of it coming from European 
shipping points. But this amount 
was not taken out of Europe’s cen- 
tralized gold reserves. Most of it 
was shipped originally from Bolshe- 
vik Russia to France, Sweden, and 
other European countries. The Bol- 
sheviki stripped the Russian national 
treasury to pay for purchases of 
goods in Europe. European inter- 
ests, in turn, sent the gold or its 
equivalent to America in payment of 
current private debts. It did not re- 
duce the debt to the government. The 
rest of that $500,000,000 from 
Europe came, by way of London, 
from the current production of the 
African mines and from hoards in 
India, which developed an unfavor- 
able balaance of trade and sent out 
gold in settlement. Russia has little 
gold left available. African produc- 
tion is decreasing, and India is now 
again importing gold. Therefore, 
further substantial gold shipments to 
America from Europe could be made 
only through robbing her present re- 
serves. 
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Another way in which international 
debts may be settled is by means of 
commodities. Of course, the com- 
modities would not be sent by the 
debtor governments to the govern- 
ment of the United States. They 
would be shipped by private citizens 
in the debtor countries to purchasers 
in America. In return for these 
goods the foreign sellers would re- 
ceive, in effect, checks on banks in 
the United States payable here in dol- 
lars, which are equivalent to gold. 
The debtor governments could, un- 
der normal conditions, obtain title to 
these dollar credits from their own 
citizens by purchase with their own 
internal currencies or by giving bonds 
for them. 

There are many reasons, however, 
why, under actually existing condi- 
tions, the foregoing procedure is not 
practical. Europe is still buying 
more goods from America than she 
is selling to America. The result is 
that there is such a strong demand 
from private European business in- 
terests for dollar credits to pay pri- 
vate debts here that there is a heavy 
premium in Europe on dollar credits. 
The cost of purchasing dollar credits 
in amounts sufficient to pay even the 
interest on the debt to America, let 
alone the principal, would be prohi- 
bitive to the governments. The pre- 
mium would be driven still higher by 
such operations. 


Commodity Payments Impracticable 


The premium on dollars in Europe, 
which is the same thing as the depre- 
ciation on European money, or ex- 
change, in America, could be par- 
tially reduced by Europe’s sending 
such vast supplies of commodities to 
the United States that the balance of 
trade would be in favor of Europe 
instead of the United States. Then 
the current payments of money from 
Americans to Europeans would be 
larger in total volume than the pay- 
ments coming from Europeans to 
Americans. The market value of dol- 
lar credits in Europe would go down 
because the demand there for them 
would not be so great. This situa- 
tion could theoretically be created if 
Europe vastly increased her exports 
to America and decreased her im- 
ports from us. Other causes of de- 
preciation of European exchange, 
such as currency depreciation there, 
would gradually disappear and gold 
would ultimately flow to Europe in 
settlement of our unfavorable bal- 
ance. But this is an impossible pic- 
ture and probably will remain impos- 
sible during the life of the present 
generation at least. 

And it would not be practicable or 
desirable from the point of view of 
the United States. It would mean a 
further disastrous decrease in our 
foreign export trade. It would also 
involve the flooding of the United 
States with foreign goods at prices 


cheaper than they could be produced 
here, causing serious detriment and 
even destruction to many American 
interests, agricultural as well as man- 
ufacturing. 

Another way in which these debts 
might be settled under normal condi- 
tions would be by sending securities 
to this country and receiving dollar 
credits in return for them. Before 
the war Europe owned many billion 
dollars worth of American stocks and 
bonds, but the large volume of these 
which she has already sent back to 
this country since the war in pay- 
ment of current debts has virtually 
exhausted her supplies available for 
this purpose. 


Might Accept Securities 


Lacking these resources, Europe 
might bring a large volume of her 
own securities to this country. The 
proceeds of their sale could then be 
applied in settling debts in this coun- 
try. The effect of this would be to 
give to America, in the case of gov- 
ernment bonds, a lien on future pub- 
lic revenues; in the case of private 
bonds, mortgages on industrial and 
other physical assets. In the 
case of stocks, it would consti- 
tute a transfer of ownership to 
American hands. The cash received 
for these various securities from pri- 
vate investors here could be used to 
pay interest and reduce the princi- 
pal of the debt to the American gov- 
ernment. In other words, titles and 
equities in Europe’s wealth and in- 
come, instead of commodities, would 
be used to meet her debts; Europe 
could gradually buy back these titles 
as her ultimate recovery made it 
possible. 


Should Debts Be Canceled? 


But here again are encountered in- 
superable difficulties. It is not prac- 
ticable at present to float foreign se- 
curities in America in any volume 
sufficient for the needs of the occa- 
sion. The demand for capital for 
domestic needs is so great and the in- 
vestments in home enterprise so much 
more desirable, from the point of 
view of safety for the investor, that 
Europe would have to pay prohibi- 
tive rates or take sacrifice prices for 
her securities here in order to market 
them. Furthermore, the amounts in- 
volved would soon seriously depress 
and glut the security markets just as 
merchandise would swamp the com- 
modity markets. In fact, the coun- 
try’s financial interests have taken a 
firm stand against such a movement 
in fear of disastrous consequences. 

In view of all the foregoing com- 
plications, a drastic alternative is be- 
ing urged with growing frequency as 
the only way out of the dilemmas pre- 
sented. It is that the United States 
cancel Europe’s debts. Some have 
advocated this as if it swept away at 
a stroke all the difficulties involved. 
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Others declare that Europe cannot 
pay anyway and will have to repudi- 
ate her debts to us; so we might as 
well make a grand show of magna- 
nimity by canceling. 

More analytical proponents of this 
plan argue that clear-cut self-interest 
impels it, if nothing else. They ar- 
gue that, if Europe is to be kept 
from wrecking herself economically 
by sending the remnants of her gold 
supply to this country, we must re- 
lieve her of her debts. Europe, they 
say, is necessary as a solvent cus- 
tomer to buy our surpluses of agri- 
cultural and manufactured products, 
if prosperity is to be re-established 
in America. Anything that retards 
her recovery will postpone our busi- 
ness revival. Furthermore, they ar- 
gue that America already has more 
gold than she can use for sound mon- 
etary purposes, and it would be bet- 
ter to get some of what we already 
have back to Europe to restore the 
gold standard there and set world- 
wide industry and commerce going 
again. To put it all into circulation 
here, they fear, would bring on in- 
flation, high prices, over-expansion, 
and another collapse, greater than the 
last, and more prolonged, since the 
world would be in a state of utter 
financial chaos. It is also equally 
desirable, they argue, to cancel these 
debts to remove the overhanging dan- 
ger of Europe’s swamping the Amer- 
ican money market with securities 
and the American commercial mar- 
kets with goods on every possible op- 
portunity, to the continued detriment 
of our domestic interests. 


Americans Would Have to Pay 


This plan, however, has fully as 
impracticable aspects as any of the 
others. While it might prevent our 
being swamped with gold, securities 
of commodities, it would, on the 
other hand, swamp the American tax- 
payer of to-day and to-morrow and 
the next day with $11,000,000,000 
worth of debts and the interest on 
them, to pay out of his own pocket. 

The money originally supplied to 
Europe was raised by Liberty bonds 
whose principal and tnterest must be 
met in some way or another. If 
Europe does not pay, Americans will 
have to. 

Thus we seem to run up one blind 
alley after another. But, although 
the settlement of Europe’s debts to 
America is obviously undesirable and 
impossible solely by any single means 
such as gold, commodities, securities, 
or cancellation, this does not neces- 
sarily mean that the thing is hope- 
less. While any of these measures 
alone would create greater difficul- 
ties than it would cure; nevertheless, 
out of all of them a plan can be con- 
structed that, operating over a period 
of years, will relieve the world of the 
critical conditions now prevailing and 
will serve the best interests of Amer- 
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ica’s Own people, poor and rich and 
of moderate means alike. 

In the past, controversies over 
sound money, over the tariff, over 
many other great questions of eco- 
nomic policy, have been settled by 
submitting the plain facts to the peo- 
ple. They have asked themselves 
what was best for them, talked these 
questions over and argued them, and 
considered the cold facts—and then 
let their legislators and presidents 
know what they thought was the best 
for themselves and the missus and 
the kids. If their desires were not 
carried out, they got new legislators 
and presidents. 

That is what will have to be done 
with this foreign debt proposition. 
It must be dragged out into the open 
and argued in plain terms. 

There probably will be little dif- 
ference of opinion as to the wisdom, 
as the first step, of placing the prin- 
cipal of the Allied debts to the United 
States on a long-time basis, permit- 
ting the debtor nations to remove 
these obligations from their national 
accounts as floating debts requiring 
immediate satisfaction. They would 
then have to make provision in their 
fiscal schemes merely to raise funds 
to meet the annual interest charges, 
set up sinking funds, or adopt other 
measures to pay off gradually the 
principal. By this arrangement the 
burden can be distributed over many 
generations. 

But merely funding the debts this 
way is not enough, claim the cancel- 
lationists. Even on that deferred 
basis, the interest and amortization 
charges on such huge debts would be 
too great for some of the impover- 
ished or most seriously crippled or 
embarrassed nations to meet. A re- 
cent proposal goes so far as to sug- 
gest that all debts but those of finan- 
cially strong and commercially proud 
England should be canceled. In this 
way, America and Britain, the two 
countries economically most able to 
do so, would share the burden. The 
total debt of Europe to America 
would be reduced from $11,000,000,- 
000 to $4,600,000,000, the amount 
England owes us. This would mean 
that American taxpayers, in the long 
run, would pay interest and principal 
of $6,400,000,000 of Europe’s debts 
to this country. 


Decision Rests with Public 


It is argued that, as an offset, 
America as a whole would win more 
than she would lose by this, since it 
would save us from being swamped 
with gold, securities or commodities 
on the one hand, and on the other 
would permit impoverished debtor 
countries in Europe to recover their 
business health and would help to 
rehabilitate them once more as cus- 
tomers for America’s surplus goods. 
Our profits, or at least our escape 
from further general business losses 





due to continued stagnation, it is 
declared, would fully justify the sac- 
rifice. The $4,600,000,000 that would 
still be collected from England, 
spread over a number of years, would 
not cause embarrassment to us by 
swamping us with larger volumes of 
goods, gold, or securities than we 
could annually absorb. 

All of which raises questions for 
the American people to decide for 
themselves. These questions are not 
too complicated for the people to con- 
sider. But they are too big for clois- 
tered experts to decide—unless tt $s 
to be admitted that Democracy as an 
intelligent form of government is a 
failure. 

It is fallacious reasoning to assume 
that what is good for the country as 
a whole is necessarily good for all 
classes within it, without injustice to 
any. There would inevitably be 
grave injustice in some directions if 
Americans were taxed to pay for the 








How Will Allies Pay? 

ONS OF GOLD—17,000 tons— 

would be required to pay Eu- 
rope’s debt to America on a cash 
basis. The seventeen Allied 
debtors haven’t a fourth of that 
amount. In this article John 
Oakwood discusses the various 
plans for payment and points out 
the weak spots in each. All of 
us are interested in the moment- 
ous problem of collecting from 
the Allies, because “if Europe does 
not pay, Americans will have to.” 




















cancellation of Europe’s debts. The 
net result would be that some people 
in America would have to take 
money out of their own pockets to 
subsidize Europe to trade with us 
so that some other people would get 
more money into their pockets. Ul- 
timate justice would be done only if 
the burdens resulting from cancella- 
tion fell, share and share alike, to the 
same persons that received the bene- 
fits. The heart of the matter goes 
back to the age-old question of what 
will serve the greatest good of the 
greatest number. 

Another issue of national business 
policy is clearly raised by the very 
assumption that American agricul- 
ture, industry, and commerce, that 
American bread-winners, that Amer- 
ican women and children in general 
would surely be benefitted by cancel- 
lation in whole or in part. It is not 
enough that intellectuals assert that 
logically such a result is inevitable. 
On the other side of the picture is 
the fact that the nations of Europe 
are struggling to restore their own 
productivity, so as to be able to get 
along with less from us. They are 
also shopping about among the na- 
tions of the world to find the markets 
where they can buy most cheaply. 
In the long run, business will go 
where prices are most attractive. 
Cancelling Europe’s debts, even if it 
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would help her get on her feet as a 
possible solvent customer for Amer- 
ica, does not necessarily mean that 
she would take our surplus products 
off our hands out of gratitude. She 
would not buy one cent’s worth of 
anything here if she could buy all 
she needed elsewhere more cheaply. 
Economic recovery of Europe, and 
thereby the world, would mean a 
broader business field for America— 
but also bitter competition. 


Important Considerations 


There are many other major prac- 
tical aspects of this question, among 
which a dominant one is the tariff 
policy. The tariff of the United 
States is no longer merely a question 
of public revenue and protection for 
American industry. As long as the 
debt of Europe overhangs the situa- 
tion, with the element of commodity 
payment which it involves, the tariff 
of America is inseparable from the 
debt of Europe. Every angle of the 
debt problem has a counterpart in the 
tariff problem. If it is said that it is 
the best business policy for America 
to make Europe pay and to accept 
payment in goods, that implies that 
the tariff wall must be knocked down 
so that the goods can come in. If it 
is declared to be the best policy to 
cancel Europe’s debts, that frees the 
tariff question of anything but clear- 
cut consideration of public revenue 
and protection for industry. If it is 
thought best to arrange easy terms 
for Europe’s debts with a certain de- 
gree of cancellation and to accept 
part payment in goods, that would 
make possible the use of the tariff to 
direct the currents of import trade, 
so that they would bring to this coun- 
try only such commodities as would 
not ruinously compete with America’s 
products or such goods as it would 
be cheaper and easier for America to 
take from other nations than to pro- 
duce for herself. 

There are two other main questions 
which under conditions that have 
passed away would be worked out by 
the natural processes of trade, but 
which, under conditions existing now, 
raise new questions of public policy. 
One is the gold supply. Never be- 
fore have such large amounts of gold 
accumulated in this country. Ameri- 
ca has far more gold than is re- 
quired as a backing for currency in 
amounts sufficient to do the nation’s 
business. Normally when an excess 
of gold gets into circulation, with its 
concomitant of high prices, an in- 
crease of goods flows in, producing 
an adverse balance of trade that 
draws the gold abroad. But until 
the other nations are able to re-estab- 
lish favorable balances against this 
country, the gold lies dead on our 
hands, inaccessible to Europe and 
useless to ourselves. 

Again, America never had any oc- 


(Continued on page 232) 





They Hire Boys and Raise Men 


Rogers Peet’s 80 “Old Guards” Have 25-Year Records—Ads, 





That Appeal to “Folks’—Policies That Weld Organization 


AVE you heard the story of 
H the three stone cutters? 
“What are you doing?” a 
stranger asked one granite chipper. 
“T’m working for $7.50 a day,” the 
man replied. 
“And you?” said the stranger to 
the second. 
“T’m cutting stone,’ growled the 
laborer. 
The same question was put to the 
third, who answered quietly: 
“T’m building a cathedral !” 





The Three Stone Cutters 


This story was clipped from one of 
the rollicking little ads of the Rogers 
Peet Company, men’s clothiers of 
New York City. The answer of the 
third workman struck so close to the 
principles of the company that the 
story was made a part of one of their 
informal little talks which decorate 
the upper corners of the metropolitan 
dailies. 

The credit of originating this clever 
type of advertising belongs to Frank 
R. Chambers, now chairman of the 
board of the Rogers Peet Company. 
When Mr. Chambers began as junior 
partner in 1874, he possessed one of 
the greatest assets that can belong to 
a business man—he understood peo- 
ple and how to get at them. 

I asked Mr. Chambers how it was 
that he had not only built up what is 
known all over the country as a 
wonderful group of executives, but 
had introduced a new style of adver- 
tising so clever that it has a distinct 
place of its own. 

“We have always had a_ very 
definite idea that the way to build an 
organization was to hire boys and 
raise men,” he replied, “and we have 
worked on that principle. That is 
the way you can make a foundation 
strong enough to stand any weight 
you may want to put on it. We took 
every boy with the idea that later on 


By O. D. Foster 


he might qualify for an executive 
position. 

“From our president down, every 
officer and department head started 
with us as a boy and has worked up 
to the position he now holds. This 
is the strongest reason for the sta- 
bility of the company. It is not a 
one-man organization, but a combina- 
tion of the life efforts of a group of 
men who are vitally interested in 
keeping up our standards. One of 
the most interesting groups in our 
personnel is our ‘Old Guard,’ which 
is made up of about eighty men, all 
of whom have been with us more 
than twenty-five years. We are 
proud of their record, and they are 
proud of the gold medals they wear. 

“The hardest thing any executive 
ever has to do is to get his people to 
carry out the policies established by 
the heads of the organization. Not 
because they are not willing to, or 
lack the desire to do what is asked of 
them, but because they often find it 
difficult to interpret that fine sense of 
good feeling which he wishes to pass 
on to the customer in his desire to 
render service. There is an-intangible 
element in making people feel you 
want to do all you can for them, which 
is impossible to explain to a man in 
words. You can’t tell him how to do 
it, but you can show him. If he lives 
in that atmosphere long enough he is 
bound to absorb it. He understands 
by actual experience just the part he 
is expected to play, and to act that 
way becomes second nature. We like 
to have every salesman put himself in 
the customer’s position and frame of 
mind and then serve him just as he 
himself would like to be served under 
those condtions. We don’t want to 
over-preach the golden rule, but the 
golden rule is good bussness. 

“It is our belief that, if you take 








a boy and bring him up in an atmos- 
phere where everyone is trying to 
render service, you will have little 
trouble with him later on. He learns 
by actual experience the great value 
of co-operation and teamwork. He 
senses how it has helped him to get 
along and it gives him a finer spirit 
when he comes to an executive posi- 
tion. We are constantly on the look- 
out for material for future execu- 
tives, for internal promotion pays. 








A Fair Exchange! 


“Not only do we try to satisfy our 
customers in their contact with us, but 
we make an effort to think along dif- 
ferent lines. For one thing, we have 
a salesman here at our Thirteenth 
street store who has a very large fol- 
lowing. He is a deaf mute and has 
built up a large trade among those 
who often find it difficult to get ser- 
vice on this account. He has been 
with us for years and his customers 
come long distances to have him serve 
them. It is a small thing in itself, 
perhaps, but it is a way of giving spe- 
cialized service. 

“As to how we have interested peo- 
ple in our advertising, it is the sim- 
plest matter in the world. We never 
forget that people are just folks, The 
public is interested in the same things 
you are. We talk to people in print 
just as we would if we met them. 
We have certain things we want to 
tell them about our store which we 
feel it is to their interest to know. 
We try to make the story short and 
newsy and full of human interest, and 
above everything else we stick to 
facts. If anything, we are inclined 
to underrate things. It is the hardest 
thing in the world not to overstate a 
thing when you have confidence in it; 
so we make an effort to hold our- 
selves down. 

“When we started this type of ad- 
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vertising, something like forty years 
ago, it was under the direction of 
John E. Powers, who used to be ad- 
vertising manager for John Wana- 
maker. Mr. Powers was a great stu- 
dent of human nature and used to 
roam through the store, note-book in 
hand, talking to the salesmen. He 
watched the stocks carefully and 
where goods did not move he ferreted 
out the reason. Then he used that 
quite honestly as the basis for his ad- 
vertising, often much to the horror of 
the sales force, who did not quite 





Work Hand in Hand with Salesmen 


understand his tactics. On one oc- 
casion he asked the manager of the 
department why they could not sell a 
certain line of raincoats. The man- 
ager with equal frankness told him 
they were ‘rotten.’ 
Powers immediately sat down and 
wrote the following advertisement 
which appeared in the morning pa- 
pers: 

We are selling off a lot of raincoats. 
They’re rotten, but they are worth 
more than we are asking for them. 

“Evidently people appreciated 

either the honesty or the price, for 
they came in droves and in a short 
time not a coat was left. 
“Honesty has always been one of 
our best sales principles,” continued 
Mr. Chambers. “We have never 
been afraid to tell the truth. If for 
any reason we found something was 
not selling as well as it should, we 
said so, cut the price to where peo- 
ple would not fail to see that it was 
a bargain and cleared our shelves. 
No matter what the sacrifice, we 
never hold old stocks. There are no 


























Always Ready to Make Good 


Whereupon Mr. 


unsalable goods on our shelves. If 
stock does not move rapidly, we cut 
the price way down and get rid of it. 
It does not pay to have a reputation 
for carrying old goods, and no con- 
cern can afford to keep money tied 
up in stock that is not moving. We 
do not believe in continual sales, for 
that lessens the effect, but where 
goods are not selling we tell the public 
and offer to take our loss. This 
gives them confidence and they do not 
fail to buy.” 

This brings up a subject which has 
always been a difficult matter for 
merchants to settle: how they should 
dispose of unsalable goods without 
losing the confidence of their cus- 
tomers. The old practice of paying 
the salesmen a bonus for getting rid 
of “stickers” has long been taboo with 
Rogers Peet. It did not fit in with 
their ethics, it did not build up con- 
fidence, and it did not tend to raise 
the ideals of the sales force or their 
confidence in the house.- They de- 
cided to abolish the practice and clear 
their shelves by cutting prices to a 
point where people could’ not afford 
not to buy. 

Once they got stuck with some very 
loud hosiery. It looked better to the 
buyer than it did to the customers. 
It was bought to sell at $1.50 a pair, 
and they had a large stock. They 
marked it “What a Scream”—and 
sold it all in an hour at 50 cents a 
pair. 

In August, 1920, they recognized 
that the buyers’ strike was something 
which must be met vigorously in 
order to clear their shelves. They 
put up 8,000 men’s suits at a price and 
had to close the doors at intervals to 
centrol the crowds. Their sales 
jumped from $15,000 to $125,000 in 
one day. 

When the market in raw silk col- 
lapsed Rogers Peet took the bull by 
the horns. Advertising was planned 
for the morning and evening papers 
in which they told why they were let- 
ting go of some high-priced shirts, 
dropping more than their profit. A 
few hours after the stores opened this 
rush message was telephoned to the 
evening papers by their advertising 
manager, R. M. Ferns: 


Please change our advertisement to 
read: You've got all those shirts we 
advertised this morning for $7.50. 
There aren’t any more left. 

This human note in their advertis- 
ing makes people read it whether they 
want anything or not. People like 
action and there is always something 
moving in the Rogers Peet ad. 
Then, too, the entire organization is 
blessed with a very agreeable sense of 
humor. As Mr. Chambers puts it, 
“We even like to have a little fun 
with ourselves.” He enjoys telling 
this story: 

“Tt so happened that one of our 
buyers took a little flyer in sky-blue 
cheviots, but they did not strike the 
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popular fancy. Normally the suits 
would have sold at $35 or $40, but, 
although we kept on marking them 
down, they did not move. We de- 
cided to get rid of them by a quick 
sale; so we told our story in the 
paper. We said that, since nobody 
seemed to want them, we had marked 
them down to $10, and, furthermore, 
that we were prepared to present a 
five-dollar bill to any man who had 
the nerve to wear one. And we did 
it. Those suits went with a rush and 
as each handed in ten dollars we pre- 
sented him with a nice crisp five-dol- 
lar bill. We simply followed our 
principle of telling the bad side if 
there was one. It always hits some- 
body’s funny bone even if they don’t 
want to buy, and everybody enjoys a 
joke on the other fellow. It is one of 
our ways of making friends not to be 
afraid to say we make mistakes. 
“Another thing we try to remember 
in our advertising,” continued Mr. 
Chambers, “is that pictures always 


ia, 


() 





Pictures Attract the Eye 


help attract the eye, especially if they 
are unusual, and that men will not 
read through a lot of fine print to find 
out what they want to know. These 
little pictures catch their eye, and we 
try to state our case briefly in rather 
heavy type. 

We go on the principle that you 
can’t force attention, you must win it. 
People should read advertising volun- 
tarily. We try to make ours so inter- 
esting that they enjoy reading it and 
we not only talk about our goods, but 
about the weather and conditions gen- 
erally, and tie up these everyday 
things with matters connected with 
our store. We also like to have the 
public get acquainted with our people. 
It gives a more personal atmosphere 
to the stores. 

“Not so long ago one ot our men 
who has been with us since he was a 
boy, was asked by a customer he has 
served for some time to take a trip to 
Europe. We felt proud to think that 
one of our men had so conducted 
himself as to win this recognition; 
we spoke about it in our advertising. 
We like to have people know that we 
encourage that kind of service and 
that kind of men. It awakened a lot 
of interest and made people better ac- 
quainted with our house.” 
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One distinctive thing about Rogers 
Peet advertising is its small size. 
Mr. Chambers says that the size of 
the advertisement is not nearly so im- 
portant as what you have to say. A 
few six-inch advertisements have 
been known to sell 3,000 men’s suits, 
one thousand men responding the first 
day. 
Not so long ago there appeared an 
advertisement which was headed 
“Hurry! Hurry!” There followed 
a short story of a man who had ar- 
rived in New York from New 
Orleans and at five-thirty in the af- 
ternoon found himself in desperate 
need of a dress suit. He arrived at 
the Fifth avenue store of Rogers 
Peet just before they closed at six 
o'clock. The store was kept open un- 
til he was outfitted, and at six-twenty 
he was on his way to keep a seven 
o’clock appointment, newly-equipped 
from head to foot, having been 
properly fitted without any need for 
alterations. 





Two Men Dashed Up 


A couple of days later two men 
dashed into the same store at about 
the same time. It seems that their 
suit cases containing their dress 
clothes had been taken from their car 
while they were inside one of the 
shops. Could Rogers Peet do for 
them what they had done a few days 
before for the man from New 
Orleans? They could and they did. 

Mr. Chambers tells many amusing 
stories about people who have made 
claims for exchanges and rebates. 
The company always stands ready to 
make anything good to a dissatisfied 
customer, considering that to make a 
friend is worth a loss at any time. 

“One man sent back a suit all cov- 
ered with grease spots,” said Mr. 
Chambers,” claiming they had ap- 
peared after he had worn it for some 
time and were doubtless the result of 
improper scouring of the wool. We 
wrote and told him we would gladly 
replace the suit, but asked him to try 
to remember on what occasion he 
last wore it before the spots appear- 
ed. We received a quick answer and 
an apology. He said he marched in 
a torchlight procession and carried an 
oil torch which had doubtless dripped 
on his clothes. We had the suit 


cleaned and pressed for him and then 
Both of us were satis- 


returned it. 
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SPARKS 


From Tom Dreier’s Anvil 


Why do we all worry so? Why 
do we fret and say the world is not 
treating us right and make ourselves 
disagreeable to everyone by unneces- 
sary lamentation? 

Things are so easy if analyzed. 
The hard part is to stick to the an- 
alysis. Don’t you think these lines 
sum up, briefly yet with so much 
truth and understanding, just what 
the world and his wife needs today? 


A little more kindness and a little less creed; 
A little more giving and a little less greed; 
A little more smile and a little less frown; 
A ittle less kicking a man when he’s down; 
A little more “‘we” and a little less “I”; 
A little more laugh and a little less cry; 
A little more flowers on the pathway of Life; 


And fewer on graves at the end of the strife. . 


* * * 


When your burdens grow too 
heavy for you, you can do one of 
two things. You can either throw off 
part of your load or, under the stim- 
ulation of. inspiration, find new 
strength which will make your bur- 
dens seem light. 

‘+ * 


Many of us in business and out of 
it like to entertain the thought that 
we are courageous. We feel like 
congratulating ourselves when we 
plunge into enterprises, the outcome 
of which is in doubt. This is true 
especially when the chances we take 
are great. 

Courageous as some of us are, 
however, I am quite sure that few of 
us have the courage of these Chinese 
artists who carve jade. 

I was reading the other day that 
when an unusually large piece of jade 
is found in China a council of artists 


is called to determine into what 
shape it had best be carved. 

If the artist chosen to perform the 
delicate task succeeds he will be 
highly honored and rewarded. His 
success, however, depends upon his 
work being approved after it has been 
subjected to public approval for a 
whole year. If the public does not 
approve of his work, his reputation 
as an artist is lost forever. 

It is said that twenty years has not 
been considered too long for a single 
piece of carving. 

How many of us would be willing 
to take the chance that such an artist 
takes ? 

On the other hand, isn’t it worth 
while to take such a chance to give to 
the world another bit of almost im- 
perishable beauty. 


* Ok Ok 


“The law of capital,” says Roger 
W. Babson, “is that wealth saved and 
used in production should be honored 


and respected.” 
x ok Ox 


Mrs. Douglas Robinson said in one 
of her talks that she had been search- 
ing for two or three words which 
would express adequately what her 
brother Theodore Roosevelt was, and 
at last hit upon them — “The Great 
Sharer.” What a splendid tribute! 
We ought to ask ourselves each day, 
“Am I sharing myself as generously 
as I might? Am I giving myself 
freely or am I holding back?” Roose- 
velt demonstrated that the great 
giver is the great getter. 








fied. On the other hand we get let- 
ters from people who have had our 
clothes for fifteen years and still find 
them in good condition. It is a fine 
spirit that makes them write and tell 
us about it. Those are the things 
that make business worth while.” 

From the organization side there is 
a strong reason why Rogers Peet 
should have made good. The com- 
pany was started in 1874, by M. N. 
Rogers, Charles B. Peet, and Frank 
R. Chambers, with William R. H. 
Martin as a “special” partner. 

Mr. Martin’s father had been a 
large manufacturing clothier, and 
during the Civil War his plant equip- 
ped a regiment a day with uniforms, 
which was quite a business in those 
days. The firm had been in opera- 
tion since 1837 and had a long record 
of successful achievement. At the 
close of the war his son consolidated 
with M. N. Rogers & Co., which later 
became the Rogers Peet Company. 

Up to that time the business had 
been purely manufacturing for the 


jobbing trade, and the opening of a 
retail outlet was a new venture. The 
company’s policies, however, were al- 
ready fixed, and almost from the 
start the house showed a steady and 
substantial growth. In their factory 
on Broadway, the clothing is all made 
in large airy rooms which are flooded 
with sunlight. Every bolt of ma- 
terial is tested with the most meticu- 
lous care. Samples are treated with 
chemicals to make sure that the ma- 
terial is all wool and a piece from 
every bolt is exposed to the sun and 
rain for ten days on the open roof to 
make sure that the dye will stand the 
test. 

Mr. Chambers says that they find 
business conditions good in their line, 
with a steady and satisfactory trade. 
The demand seems just about normal 
for this time of year. He considers 
that by keeping fresh stocks, selling 
at a fair profit and never losing a 
chance to make friends, merchants 
should find no difficulty in meeting 
present conditions. 
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Bandoeng, Java, Fair an Opening for American Trade With Dutch 


East Indies—Brazilian Centenary Also Splendid Opportunity 
By A. Guyot Cameron 


RAW up a catechism of in- 
D ternational commerce. . What, 

in modern times, made Great 
Britain mistress of the seas? Ship- 
building and subsidies. What gave 
England financial leadership of the 
world? Science in exchange and 
banking expansion in foreign coun- 
tries. What scattered British prod- 
ucts to the ends of the earth? It is 
not too much to say, that not merely 
its great colonial empire, but the 
Exhibition of 1851, perpetuated ever 
since in Crystal Palace and South 
Kensington exhibitions and in sim- 
ilar ones in the Colonies, gave the 
great impulse to distribution of Brit- 
ish manufactures, just as the Paris 
Expositions of 1855, 1867, 1878, 
1889, and 1900 made France the 
Mecca for world commercial pil- 
grimage and gave it a primacy in 
French-made goods that could have 
come in no other way as rapidly and 
powerfully. 

Fairs need no further proofs of 
their efficiency than history gives 
them. But look at Great Britain to- 
day; still in Crystal Palace, a Brit- 
ish Industries Fair is held yearly. 

How does Great Britain act 
for “the furtherance and develop- 
ment of British overseas trade?” It 
has a Department of Overseas Trade 
(development and intelligence )—note 
the word intelligence, it predicates 
both brains and an admirable secret 
service, even in commercial co-oper- 
ations. To quote from the source: 

“The Department has the services 
of a wide-reaching intelligence system 
comprising the Consular and Com- 
mercial Diplomatic Services in for- 
eign countries and the Trade Com- 
missioner Service, as well as a sys- 
tem of Imperial Trade Correspon-. 
dents in the Dominions, Crown 
Colonies, Protectorates, etc. From 
this intelligence system a vast quan- 
tity of information is received, and 
the Department is kept in touch with 
commercial conditions in the various 
markets. The Department is thus in 
a position to assist British exporters 
by supplying on request information 
on all commercial matters, such, for 
example, as the following: (1) Con- 
tracts open to tender. (2) Overseas 
demand for particular goods. (3) 
Lists of importers of various goods 
in overseas markets. (4) Suitable 
agents for British manufacturers. 
(5) General conditions obtaining in 
Overseas markets, including best 
method of marketing and distribu- 
tion, credit conditions, terms of pay- 





The Brazilian centennial celebration and exposition at Rio de Janeiro will 
begin September 7, 1922, and close March 31, 1923. Plans have been 
completed by a special commission appointed by President Harding to 
arrange for official exhibits exemplifying American progress and science, 


industry and commerce. 
celebration. 


Twenty-five nations will participate in the 
The photograph shows a view of Rio de Janeiro and its 


beautiful harbor 


ment, nature of competition and best 
methods of meeting same, etc. (6) 
Customs tariffs and regulations, reg- 
ulations governing commercial trav- 
elers, registration of trade marks, 
Consular invoices, etc. (7) Statis- 
tics of import and export. (8) Ship- 
ping and transport. (9) Manufac- 
turers of any specified goods in the 
United Kingdom.” 

After reading the plan of the sys- 
tem, when in London, go down to 
the Guildhall Courtyard. Examine 
the collection of samples from the 
chief overseas markets. And then 
inspect the library of over 11,000 
German and Austrian Trade Cata- 
logues, indexed, and you begin to un- 
derstand better international trade 
competition and the power of for- 
eign trade systems, past and prospec- 
tive. And “as an additional assist- 
ance towards the development of 
British trade, the Department has 
organized an arinual exhibition for 
the display of British goods.” This 
is a trade fair. It has three sections, 
at London, Birmingham and Glas- 
gow, each with different exhibits. 
In London alone, the orders were 
more than £1,000,000 ($5,000,000) a 
day at a recent fair. And what 
Great Britain does at home, it does 
abroad. It exhibits. 

England is eternally awake where 


its commerce is involved. So is 
Germany. The call for awakening is 
one for the United States to hear and’ 
to heed. This does not mean that 
tens of thousands of our bankers, ex- 
ecutives, and business men do not 
realize opportunity and duty. But 
the great mass of the commerce and 
industry of this country is hampered 
by deficient breadth of view. We 
are still self-centered and local in 
our appreciation of world trade and 
of our relations to it. 

Even on merely a national basis, 
as distinct from international effort, 
France shows a way. Apart from 
3ordeaux or Lyons or other fairs, 
it has the annual Faire de Paris, 
“created solely for the purpose of 
promoting industrial and commer- 
cial relations with foreign countries” 
and which will have more than 4,500 
exhibitors this year, compared with 
1,750 in 1917—and there were more 
than 2,200,000 visitors in 1921. And 
at Marseilles, a remarkable Colonial 
Exhibition is to take place for seven 
months in a space of 115 acres, ninety 
being directly devoted to the exhibi- 
tion proper in some fifty palaces and 
pavilions. 

It is encouraging to find that nine 
of our great banking institutions, 
public and private, have just placed 
a forty-year Dutch East Indies loan 
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for $40,000,000—making a tota! of 
$100,000,000. The Pacific treaties 
just ratified have assured stability of 
capital in those regions of the East 
which constitute one of the wealthiest 
and most economically potential sec- 
tions of the world. Appreciation of 
this potential can be gauged by a few 
facts. 

Insulindia, the Indian Islands, the 
Netherlands East Indies, span 3,000 
miles of ocean and cover 778,154 
square miles, the equivalent of half 
of Europe minus Russia. Holland 
owns the Malay Archipelago, save the 
Philippines, English North Borneo, 
and the Portuguese half of Timer. 
These “Jewels of Tropical Holland,” 
through the centre of whose largest 
islands runs the equator, from mighty 
volcanoes to coast swamps, are treas- 
ure houses of economic wealth, with 
vast primeval tracts awaiting devel- 
opment. 

Java has 52,000 square miles—the 
size of New York State. Sumatra 
has 166,000—the size of California. 
Dutch Borneo is the area of France, 
Dutch New Guinea, an additional 
Netherlands possession, is the extent 
of Japan. Celebes is larger than 
New Zealand. There are also the 
Lesser Sunda Islands, the Moluccas 
.—the “Spice Islands” of history and 
poetry—and many smaller groups. 
A little over 1,000,000 persons in all 
of these are white or foreign. About 
49,000,000 are natives, of whom 34,- 
000,000 are in Java, which has a 
population density of 670 per square 
mile. 


Rich in Natural Resources 


The Netherlands Indies represent 
a vast business proposition. They 
produce 3,500,000 pounds of sugar 
a year, 7,000,000,000 pounds of rice, 
100,000,000 pounds of coffee, and 
100,000,000 pounds of tea, 250,000,- 
000 pounds of tobacco, 300,000,000 
pounds of copra, 120,000,000 pounds 
of rubber, 30,000,000 pounds of tin, 
60,000,000 pounds of pepper, 166,- 
000,000 pounds of kapok, 10,000,000 
pounds of Peruvian or cinchona 
bark, 1,000,000 pounds of quinine, 
11,000,000 Panama or plaited hats, 
4,000,000 pounds of cassia, and 2,- 
000,000 tons of petroleum products. 
The Royal Dutch-Shell group of oil 
companies founded in 1890 “for ex- 
ploiting petroleum wells in the Neth- 
erlands Indies” is sufficient testimony 
by its development to the values of 
natural resources. 

What is the economic interest of 
the United States in this matter? In 
the last few years, the average annual 
export from these islands has totaled 
3,500,000 tons. For this freightage, 
Japan—whose tonnage increased 36 
per cent, during the war years— 
Scandinavia, and the United States 
are competing with reviving German 
and restored British shipping. The 
coast line of the Dutch East Indian 
Archipelago practically equals the 








circumference of the earth. But— 
amazing thing—it has 500 large and 
small harbors. 
The trade of the Dutch East Indies 
has grown as follows: 
Total 


Exports from 


Total Imports to 
Dutch E. Indies 


Dutch E. Indies 


1898 $69,000,000 $82,000,000 
1911 160,000,000 ,000,000 
1920 471,000,000 801,000,000 


The year before the war—1913— 


foreign trade was $457,000,000. In 


1920, this had risen to $1,272,000,- 
000. 


Need for American Products 


The part of the United States in 
this trade has been as follows: 


U.S. Imports from U.S. Exports to 
Dutch E. Indies Dutch E. Indies 


1913 $6,221,954 $3,151,693 
1920 167,415,935 59,018,192 
1921 141,663,676 61,180,547 


From September 18 to October 8, 
in the coolest season of the year and 
high above sea level, the third annual 
Netherlands Fair is to be held in 
Bandoeng, Java. With a fine railroad 
system and with splendid roads and 
with enormous economic expansions 
before them, these countries offer the 
United States a splendid opportunity 
for development of our world trade. 
In everything that has to do with 
transportation, in machinery and 
steam engines, in building materials, 
in agricultural implements, automo- 
biles and tractors, in cotton goods of 
which Java imports the third largest 
amount in the world, in fertilizers, 
there are enormous possibilities for 
the immediate future. The Bandoeng 
fair and the Netherlands American 
Chamber of Commerce in the United 
States, Inc., in New York City, are 
two open sesames, under able direc- 
tion, which should indicate a great 
outlet for United States trade. 

For this Eastern trade Germany is 
straining every nerve. Already prof- 
iting by racial affiliations and political 
contacts, it is actively exerting itself 
to capture or to share with British 
capital, established in a ring around 
this region from the Federated Malay 
States to Australia, the industrial 
development of these islands. With 
German thoroughness, trade bodies 
are being organized throughout the 
Dutch East Indies. At Bandoeng 
the universal Hugo Stinnes has es- 
tablished his agency. 

But if Bandoeng be important to 
the United States, think of Brazil! 

From September, 1922, through 
March, 1923, occurs in Rio de Ja- 
neiro, itself one of the most beautiful 
spots in the world, a great National 
Exposition in Commemoration of the 
First Centenary of the Independence 
of Brazil. Brazil is the country 
which our own Government officially 
tells us “offers in the future unmeas- 
ured opportunities for trade in both 
directions. Its area—2,630 miles 


-feet in height. 
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long and 2,540 miles wide—is greater 
than that of the continental United 
States. In less than a generation it 
has more than doubled its population, 
which now stands at 31,000,000. 


Our Government, by appropria- 
tion of a million dollars and by ap- 
pointment of a distinguished com- 
mission for the Brazil Centenary 
Fair, has recognized historical friend- 


_ ship, duty—Brazil was brilliantly 


represented at eight North American 
international expositions—and_busi- 
ness opportunity. Without defining 
the productive power of Brazil, let 
us note simply these few facts: in a 
century, international commerce has 
increased 40 times; that of the United 
States, 60. times; that of Brazil, more 
than 100 times. German and Ital- 
ian populations control large sections 
of the most fruitful portions of the 
country. And the United States can- 
not sit supinely with golden offers 
made to us by Brazil and Brazilians. 
Yet foreign investment. in Brazil is 
indicated as follows: 


British-Canadian Capital .$1,133,595,000 


French Capital ........ 300,000,000 
Belgian Capital ........ 150,000,000 
American Capital ...... 40,000,000 


One of Our Best Customers 


Brazil has the greatest potential 
water power in the world. It has the 
largest deposit of high-grade iron 
ore, already estimated at four bil- 
lion tons. In various natural and in 
most. of our manufactured products 
Brazil is one of our five largest cus- 
tomers. American ignorance and in- 
difference are letting slip the vast re- 
turns from foundations placed in the 
present. And the Centenary Fair 
offers a splendid opportunity in de- 
lightful setting and most friendly at- 
mosphere, to lay these foundations. 

Every high type of function will 
accompany the Fair, international 
congresses, inaugurations of superb 
buildings for the national life, dis- 
plays of every kind. The American 
people are to present to Brazil a 
handsome memorial monument, sixty 
All the great nations 
of the world and many of the smaller 
ones are to be represented officially, 
diplomatically and by pavilions. The 
exhibitor from the United States 
will have an international audience. 
And he will reap large returns from 
the Brazilian nation, naturally pre- 
disposed towards us by tradition, by 
geographical position and by belief 
in our products. 

Fairs make for international spirit ; 
they are in themselves peace confer- 
ences. Fairs give international ad- 
vertising. They develop shipping. 
They foster banking relations. They 
help increase that export trade which 
is said to represent the real profits in 
commerce. Representation at fairs 
in foreign countries spells opportun- 
ity for the United States. 
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Should American Seamen Man 
Our Merchant Mariner 


By Matthew Woll 


Vice-President, American Federation of Labor 


subsidy are alike insofar as 

they are government gratui- 
ties. They differ fundamentally, 
however, in that a soldiers’ bonus is 
a form of bounty given by the nation 
to those who not only sacrificed every 
opportunity for personal reward that 
might have come to them in a civil 
relationship but who also placed life 
and limbs in jeopardy so that our 
people might conquer in war. A ship 
subsidy is the granting of a govern- 
ment gratuity to shipowners to re- 
build or repair unseaworthy vessels 
at the expense of the government and 
with the assurance of highly profit- 
able returns to encourage shipowners 
to venture into an enterprise in which 
they cannot lose. Only the govern- 
ment is taking a chance. 

We have heard much of soldiers’ 
bonus. Many persons favor it, but 
our legislative and executive depart- 
ments do not agree as to how this 
just reward may be given to our 
brave soldier boys. Therefore, there 
is to be no soldiers’ bonus—at least 
for the present. 

Having detoured the soldiers’ 
bonus, we now find the ship subsidy 
on the main route racing madly be- 
yond regulation speed to the Treasury 
of our National Government via the 
United States Congress. 

Immediately following President 
Harding’s message to Congress, 
wherein he urged a ship subsidy to 
encourage the development of an 
American merchant marine, bills were 
introduced in both Houses of Con- 
gress to put this recommendation 
into effect and grant the shipowners 
a national gratuity, hopeful that by 
so doing we might in some mysterious 
way establish an American merchant 
marine. 

Since this eventful occasion the 
general public has been abundantly 
supplied with press copy; the ship- 
owners have been presented to public 
view tattered and torn and on the 
verge of bankruptcy; American in- 
dustries have been pictured as slaves 
under the lash of foreign shipping 
interests and the American sailor is 
placed on the block to be sold again 
into slavery by the gold of the Amer- 
ican people so that our American 
private shipowners might emulate the 
practices of foreign carriers at sea. 

It is said, and quite truthfully, 
that the world war compelled the 
United States to build a great mer- 
chant fleet at exorbitant prices. It 


. SOLDIERS’ bonus and a ship 




















One of the busiest shipping centers in the United States, the Bush Terminal, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


is further said that unless the Na- 
tional government will now grant the 
present and prospective American 
shipowners a most generous subsidy 
this great American fleet will rust 
and rot. 

Under the claim that American- 
owned sea-going ships will stimulate 
foreign trade and set in motion the 
wheels of American industries to sup- 
ply foreign wants, it is now proposed 
to place a fund of $125,000,000 at 
the disposition of private shipowners 
for the repairing and conditioning of 
these government-owned vessels, and 
another fund ranging from $40,000,- 
000 to $60,000,000 per year is to be 
provided for cash subsidies to the 
prospective government-made ship- 
owners. 

Having proposed a most liberal and 
generous reward for the present and 
future shipowners, -how is the gov- 
ernment to be cared for? 

In the legislation proposed buyers 
of these government vessels are given 
fifteen years in which to pay for 
them. In addition to the govern- 
ment’s selling these ships through a 
direct subsidy, the shipowners are to 
be given direct annual cash subsidy 
of $30,000,000. In fifteen years this 
subsidy would amount to $450,000,- 
000. 

This means practically that the 
government is selling its ships for less 
than one-tenth of their cost and one- 
third to one-fourth of their value in 
normal times before the war. By 


this proposed government gratuity 
the nation will pay these private ship- 
owners the purchase price they had 
agreed to pay and $250,000,000 in 


addition as an inducement for this 
sale. In other words, under the 
Jones subsidy bill we would give 
away our entire fleet of 1,448 steel 
vessels and 278 wood and concrete 
vessels, and thus give to private ship- 
owners a direct subsidy of $250,000,- 
000 in addition to indirect subsidies. 

While it is essential that our nation 
shall have an American merchant 
marine and secure its rightful place 
among the sea-powers of the world, 
it is inconceivable that we should 
pay private shipping interests so 
dearly for this accomplishment. 

Having proposed to provide gen- 
erously for the shipowners, what is to 
be the lot of the American seaman? 
Shall he, too, profiteer at this foun- 
tain of government gratuity ? 

The impression seems current that 
American shipowners .cannot success- 
fully compete with foreign shipping 
interests because of the higher wages. 
paid to American seamen. Realities, 
however, disclose that American ship- 
owners in the trade to the Orient do 
not employ American seamen. In- 
stead, they employ Chinese crews al- 
most exclusively and only the licensed 
officers are American citizens. These 
Chinese, employed on American 
ships, receive even a lower wage than 
competing Japanese shipowners pay 
Japanese crews employed in the same 
trade. Yet the American shipowners 
base their appeal for a subsidy almost 
entirely on the alleged higher wages 
paid to American seamen. 

At one time we had a law in Amer- 
ica which required the exclusive em- 
ployment of American citizens on all 
American ships. This law provided 
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also that naturalized citizens, before 
engagement on any vessel, must pro- 
duce their certificate of naturaliza- 
tion. Under the alleged “hard” fea- 
ture of this law America gained su- 
premacy of the sea. 

The Civil War put an end to Amer- 
ica’s predominant position on the 
seas. The citizenship requirement 
was repealed in June of 1884, and 
since then only the officers in charge 
of an American ship need be citizens 
of the United States. Consequently, 
we find Chinese and men of almost 
every other race sailing American 
ships, while America seamen are 
driven from the sea and are forced 
to find employment of some kind or 
other on land. 

It may well be asked—to what pur- 
pose is an American merchant marine 
when nearly all seamen, other than 
the officers of a ship, are foreigners? 

Evidently fearful that the private 
shipowners control over Chinese, 
Hindoos, and other Oriental and for- 
eign labor might not be complete, it 
is further intended by the Jones pro- 
posal to destroy the seamen’s law, 
which gives the seaman the right to 
quit his vessel in safe harbor. A sea- 
man is therein defined to be such 
only while on board the ship. Im- 
mediately he touches land he shall be 
considered as an immigrant, be sub- 
jected to the laws of immigration 
and be denied the further protection 
of the seamen’s law. 

Under the terms of this definition 
and arrangement, an alien seaman 
may be held on board the vessel in 
the harbors of the United States, re- 
gardless of the ownership of the ves- 
sel or the flag it may fly and the 
freedom sections of the seamen’s law 
will have been destroyed and the dif- 
ferential against the United States 
in seamen’s wages that always existed 
before the passage of the Seamen’s 
Act will again become possible. It 
is evident, therefore, that the ship- 
owners’ appeal based on wage costs 
is a sham and a fraud. 

A pretense is made under the pro- 
vision of the. pending ship subsidy 
bill of creating a naval reserve that, 
to the unsophisticated, may seem to 
be a real attempt to encourage Amer- 
ican seamenship and to drive the for- 
eign seamen off American vessels. 
Quite the contrary is true because 
the naval reserve sections in the pend- 
ing legislation do not require sub- 
sidized ships to carry naval reserve 
men or American citizens. This pro- 
vision is so drafted as to justify the 
suspicion that by its terms cleverly 
designed arrangement has been pro- 
vided to convert the proposed naval 
reserve into a strike breaking in- 
strumentality. 

Everyone familiar with shipping 
will acknowledge that offshore ship- 
ping is in a bad way. The problem 
is how to apply a remedy. The ship- 
ping interests cannot or will not see 
any remedy other than cash donations 


from the United States Treasury and 
special privileges to shippers. 
American business interests, out- 
side shipowners and shipping com- 
panies, are concerned primarily with 
stimulating foreign trade. They be- 
lieve an American merchant marine, 


’ however obtained, will help toward 


this end. But when we look to our 
land transportation companies, the 
railroads, we find that American rail- 
road companies have entered into con- 
tracts with foreign steamship com- 
panies granting preferential rates to 
each other. This fact became notor- 
ious only recently when the Ship- 
ping Board ordered the Great North- 
ern and the St. Paul railroads to 
abrogate their contracts with Japan- 
ese steamship lines or suffer the con- 
sequences. 

Organized labor of America is not 
so much concerned whether or not a 
reasonable ship subsidy is provided, 
though it is convinced that subsidies 
and gratuities of any kind to private 
enterprises always bring dire conse- 
quences. It is unequivocally opposed 
to the pending ship subsidy proposals 
and is insistent that no American 
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merchant marine can ever be estab- 
lished and be maintained success- 
fully unless Americans are first en- 
couraged to become seamen and ac- 
corded the protection, the rights, and 
the treatment due Americans. 

It may be, as stated by Mr. Lasker, 
chairman of the United States Ship- 
ping Board, that the government is 
losing $50,000,000 a year by trying 
to provide the country with a mer- 
chant marine. It is difficult, how- 
ever, to see how the giving away 
of these government vessels with all 
the direct and indirect subsidies in- 
volved will cost the government less. 
Under the subsidy proposals, the gov- 
ernment may retire from the opera- 
tion of a merchant marine, but it 
will not have ceased to pay for the 
operation of a merchant marine. 

And to grant all these direct and 
indirect subsidies to American ship- 
owners and to permit these private 
shipowners to fill ships flying the 
American flag with Oriental and for- 
eign seamen is like building a house 
on sand; such a structure can never 
survive, even when propped up by 
the United States Treasury. 








People Must Decide How 
Allies Shall Pay Debt to U. S. 
(Continued from page 225) 
casion to consider a national foreign 
investment policy. The flow of in- 
vestments was all this way. The 
need for capital in this country is 
still great, but it is also great in 
Europe. It may be necessary to ac- 
cept part of our claims against 
Europe in the form of foreign secur- 
ities; but we must be careful not to 
spoil the market for our own neces- 
sary issues. Furthermore, the low 
credit of our debtor countries has not 
made their issues attractive to the in- 
vestor. In view of these conflicting 


. factors, it may be necessary, as part 


of the handling of our foreign debt 
problem, to formulate a national pol- 
icy in regard to the acceptance by this 
country of debtor nations’ securities. 

The foregoing sketches the major 
practical aspects of these questions. 
They are the concrete elements on 
which the public should be able to act 
intelligently, despite the view of 
some that the questions presented are 
too involved and too technical for any 
but the minds of specialists and ex- 
perts. The real confusion in con- 
sidering the matter will arise, not 
from these aspects of the problem, 
difficult as they are, but rather from 
placing too much emphasis upon the 
elements of humanity, world obliga- 
tions and other intangibles. 

A rational determination can be 
reached only by keeping the problem 
anchored firmly to the real and prac- 
tical considerations. Difficult as they 


are, and controversial as they are 
bound to be, they would at least give 
the people definite matter for business 
talk among themselves. 


Success Depends Upon 
the Man 


HERE are two kinds of men in 
the world, those who sail and 
those who drift; those who choose 
the ports to which they will 
go, skillfully and boldly shape their 
course across the seas with the wind 
or against it, and those who let winds 
and tides carry them where they will. 
The men who sail in due time arrive, 
those who drift often cover greater 
distance and face far greater perils, 
but they never make port. The men 
who sail know where they want to go 
and what they want to do, they do not 
wait on luck or fortune or favorable 
currents, they depend on themselves 
and expect no help from circum- 
stances. Success of the real kind is 
always in the man who wins it, not in 
conditions. No man becomes great 
by accident. A man gets what he 
pays for, in character, in work, and 
in energy. 

There are few really fine things 
which he cannot get if he is willing 
to pay the price. Men fail, as a rule, 
because they are not willing to pay the 
price of things they want. 

The only road to advancement is to 
do your work so well that you are al- 
ways ahead of the demands of your 
position. Keep ahead of your work 
and your work will push your for- 
tunes for you.—Hamilton W. Mabie. 





Life is not so complex if we do not 
persist in making it so. We _ need 
faith; we need to be brave; we need 
chronically to keep the corners of the 
mouth turned up and not down. And 
after all it is only a step at a time.— 
Ralph Waldo Trine. 
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Which’ Business Books Have 
Helped You Mostr 


In “Forbes” $250 Contest for Best Answer to the Above Question, 
This Article Won the Fourth Prize 


\ ’ ’ HILE classifying my busi- 
ness library, several years 
ago, I decided that I would 

have a small revolving stand made 

for my desk, to hold the books that 
would probably prove of most value 
to me in my daily work. 

From time to time, I have taken 
some books out of this stand and re- 
placed them with others, but for sev- 
eral years certain books have held 
their place, and, on looking over the 
titles of these, I find them to be: 

Thoughts on Business, by W. P. 

Warren; published by Forbes & Com- 

pany, Chicago. 

Descriptions of Industry, by 


By H. J. Russell 


rules and principles that control men 


as citizens in that world. It appears — 


to digest successfully the important 
principles of economics contained in 
volumes of much greater bulk, and is 
so written as to put before the busy 
man those theories and facts that 
pertain to “the organized means of 
satisfying human wants.” 
“Expressive English” speaks per- 
suasively to me of the beauties and 
vigor of the English language, that 
privilege which, it is said, we use the 
most and value the least. In con- 
crete practical illustration and force- 
ful anecdote, it draws not only from 


achievement and the desire to serve, 
rather than for the accumulation of 
money. The graphic manner in 
which the various interviews are 
sketched, drives away the pessimism 
of the doubtful and inspires con- 
stantly to greater effort. 

“Commerce and Industry” proves 
geographically that the world of in- 
dustry is made up of a series of 
groups not dependent, nor indepen- 
dent, but interdependent. It ex- 
plains clearly how man’s industries 
are determined by his environment, 
and answers the questions : How does 
climate affect man? How does the 

soil feed him, and furnish 








H. C. Adams; published by 
Holt & Company, New York. 
Expressive English, by J. C. 


him materials for shelter, 
heat, power, and industry? 





Fernald; published by Funk & 
Wagnalls, New York. 

Retail Selling, by J. W. Fisk; 
published by Harper & Bros., 


SAY we ought to reverence books, 
I to look at them as useful and mighty 


things. If they are good and true, 


How do the form, location, 
and surface features of the 
land affect his efforts at 








New York. 

Men Who Are Making 
America, by B. C. Forbes; 
published by B. C. Forbes Pub- 
lishing Company, New York. 

Commerce and Industry by 
J. R. Smith; published by Holt 
& Company, New York. 

Handbook of Business Eng- 





whether they are about religion or 
politics, farming, trade, or medicine, 
they are the message of Christ, the 
maker of all things, the teacher of all 


truth.—Kingsley. 


trade? This book provides 
a world outlook for the man 
of affairs, and prevents an 
insular view of things. It 
proves valuable to me be- 
cause it explains the physi- 
ographic basis of industry 
and directs me to the sources 














lish, by Hotchkiss and Kilduff ; 


of supply. 





published by Harper & Bros., 
New York. 

Salesmanship, by H. E. Read; 
published by Lyons & Carnahan, Chi- 
cago. 

Writing an Advertisement, by S. 
Roland Hall; published by Houghton 
Mifflin Co., Boston. 


Accounting as an Aid to Business 
Profits, by W. R. Basset; published 
by A. W. Shaw Company, Chicago. 
“Thoughts on Business” has al- 

ways appealed to me because it at- 
tempts, and attempts successfully, I 
think, to idealize the real rather than 
to realize the ideal. It contains some 
250 business essays, each limited to 
one page in length, and each written 
in such a sincere and friendly fash- 
ion as to make a man feel that busi- 
ness is worth while. If one were 
looking for a series of suggestions 
for beginning the business day aright, 
the prescription of an essay a day 
from the pages of this book should 
lead in every case to a-favorable prog- 
nosis. 

“Description of Industry” has 
helped me for several years, and helps 
me now, because it does what it un- 
dertakes to do; it describes in plain 
language the business world and the 


’ 


words and their ways, but from ex- 
periences with men. Although it ex- 
hibits beauty of form, it advocates 
practical and vital diction, and in this 
it is of constant value to me in deter- 
mining the qualities of business writ- 
ing. 

“Retail Selling” develops from 
actual present-day practice the prin- 
ciples of progressive store-keeping in 
various lines. Although I am not 
myself in the retail business, I like 
to read this book because it reveals 
clearly the manner in which success- 
ful retail businesses are conducted 
and shows convincingly the part 
played by the retailer in the eco- 
nomic distribution of merchandise. I 
find, from reading this work, that 
approved methods of the trained re- 
tail merchants are applicable also to 
other forms of business activity. 

“Men Who Are Making America” 
always holds my interest because it 
has, I think, succeeded in showing 
clearly that the great leaders of in- 
dustry in America have, almost with- 
out exception, engaged in the adven- 
ture of business for the love of 


“Handbook of Business 
English” appeals to me and serves 
me well because of its extremely 
compact and convenient presentation 
on matters of correct usage in busi- 
ness language. It works on the as- 
sumption that Business English is a 
useful art rather than a fine art, and, 
although there is no sacrifice of ac- 
cepted principles of writing, it suc- 
ceeds constantly in demonstrais¢ 
useful and effective forms of ex- 
pression. 

“Salesmanship” develops the idea 
that salesmanship quality is at the 
foundation of all business progress. 
In its presentation of the psychology 
and principles of the sale, it never 
fails to convince and attract. I find 
it of value because it explains logi- 
cally how personality may be en- 
riched, goods studied, customers an- 
alyzed, propositions presented, audi- 
ences gained, attention attracted, in- 
terest aroused, desire awakened, 
transactions closed, and customers 
handled. : 

“Writing an Advertisement” is, I 
consider, the most readable of several 

(Continued on page 258) 
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Today it is a proven facti 
are reducing expenses andji 
retaills 


Merchants who have installed modern 
National Cash Register systems find that the 
registers: 


@ Reduce the cost of selling goods. 


@ Reduce the cost of obtaining and sieiattes store 
records. 


@ Reduce the losses due to mistakes to a negligible 
quantity. : 


Brief statements from thousands of letters we have Hie 





received from merchants in every line of business: 01 
“Greatest time, labor, and money “Reduces our delivery costs because § Cle 
saver on the market. The best the quick service tends to mak: 9. 
investment we ever made. ; customers carry parcels.” 30 
—_ ee Sle yo . “300% increase in business with 18 
a a Te - only a 40% increase in clerks.’ 
66 ° ° day 
Saved us more than the price in ‘Qadhteis ini neal pe lend 
b i r o 
cost of bookkeeping alone cei cai: ened Wier ae. Wit 
“Six clerks do the work of eight sell 
with a 25% increase in business.” “Saving in bookkeeping alone has 
“25% more sales with 37% less mgee than sal for the system’ ~ 
ria 4) ir 
salespeople.” "100% increase in sales with same 
‘Beside eliminating the services of salesforce. to 
. nit 
._ oe . Bap “Registers have enabled us to 
7 ; eliminate our unproductive help.” It | 
“< d th f a book- gi 
faa i ih ie halt came “37% more sales with 13% les . 
me clerks.” é 
Reduced selling costs $16,000 in by | 
one year.’ (A large store using ‘Transactions have increased 150% 
37 registers. ) —same force handles the audit. 9" 


No merchant can afford to run his business {0 
The National Cash Register Company, Dayton, Ohio 
Offices in all the principal cities of the world 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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‘Clerks make more sales per day.” 


‘Sales are completed in from 10 to 


that National Cash Registers 


d increasing business in 
iljstores. 
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A modern National Cash Register system 
increases business in the following ways: 


@ It pleases customers because it saves their time. 
@) It gives clerks an incentive to sell more goods. 


@) It gives the merchant the vital facts about his business 
which enable him to control it. 


@ It gives him these facts so quickly and easily that he 
has the time to develop and build up his business. 


ere is evidence of the truth of these statements, taken 
rom the letters of merchants all over the country: 





‘Congestion is eliminated.” 


“Our business has increased 100% 
due to the efficiency of our 
register.” 


30 seconds.” 


18 clerks average 172 sales per 
day with the registers.” 





‘We know where we stand every 


With the registers our salespeople 
sell more goods.” 


Customers are waited on in one- 
third the former time.” 


Allows clerks to give customers: 


uninterrupted service.” 


lt has increased my trade and 
given me satisfied customers.” 


€ quick, accurate service given 
by clerks with registers has gained 
undreds of new customers.” 


day and our accounts are always 
up to the minute.” 


‘Business has increased every month 


since the installation of the 
registers.” 


“Without the registers we would 


have needed twice the space and 
twice the salesforce to handle the 
customers.” 


“The last word in accuracy, sim- 


plicity, and definite accounting.” 





day without National Cash Register equipment. 
The National Cash Register Company, Dayton, Ohio 
Offices in all the principal cities of the world 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 





ACK of capital is one thing 
that prevents many good men 
from embarking in business 
for themselves; while they might 
make a decided success when once es- 
tablished, yet they do not have the 
necessary funds to take the initial 
step. In addition to the tangible asset 
of cash there are other assets neces- 
sary to a man’s progress, and these 
he can develop if he will, for they de- 
pend upon his ambition and his en- 
ergy—and no man should lack these. 
Banks, both national and _ state, 
trust companies, insurance companies, 
and in fact,, all institutions that must 
necessarily have full confidence of the 
public in order to thrive, must invest 
their capital in sound, substantial 
securities which must have the ap- 
proval of state or federal authorities. 
So should a man have sterling quali- 
ties which must receive the unquali- 
fied endorsement of his fellow men 
before he can become successful. 

It is said that character is the poor 
man’s capital; and it is indeed the 
backbone of success, for without it 
no man can win support. 

To make sure of the strength of 
a chain we must give attention to its 
weakest link; likewise human char- 
acter depends upon the strengthening 
of the weakest element which goes to 
make up character. Some of the prin- 
cipal elements of human character— 
or capital—are: 

CoNFIDENCE 
ABILITY 
INTEREST 
PERSONALITY 
Tact 
ACTION 
LoyALTy 


CoNFIDENCE is belief in a person 
or thing. You cannot gain a man’s 
confidence by saying “I am worthy 
of it.” But by right living and square 
dealing this can be won, and when 
once gained it should be considered 
too sacred to violate. Confidence 
once destroyed can never be thor- 
oughly re-established. 

ABILITY is defined as power, talent, 
or faculty; and must be considered 
an important ingredient in human 
capital, for it is the capacity of get- 
ting things done right. There is 
always room at the front for the man 
of vision, the man with energy and 
ability to develop his vision into 
things done right. The man who 


knows that he can do things that other 
men cannot do, is the man who will 





“Are You Rich in Human 
Capital—in Character? 


By W. E. Cundy 


be a leader. The man of ability never 
ceases to grow; he is always on the 
lookout for larger fields in which to 
expand. 

PERSONALITY is one of the most 
important of human assets because it 
distinguishes and characterizes a man 
—sets him apart from the multitude. 
The man who is quiet and unassum- 
ing attracts greater interest than the 
man who always wants his voice to 
be heard in highly amplified volume. 
The latter attracts attention, but not 
necessarily interest. A man of strik- 
ing personality is usually a man of 








Enduring Capital 

E OFTEN read of the 

swift recuperation in fi- 
nances and in business of out- 
standingly able men who have 
temporarily lost their footing 
on the ladder of success. What 
is it that enables them to get 
back to the top so rapidly after 
having been shorn of all their {| 
material wealth? Isn’t it wealth 
of character, inherent human 
capital that cannot be taken 
from them if they are the right 
sort? The spiritual “innards” 
of a man, unlike the outward 
evidences of his go-getter quali- 
ties, cannot be stripped from 
him. Give thought to your hu- 
man capital, treasure what you 
have and add diligently to your 
store, for it is all you have of 
lasting worth. Read what W. E. 
Cundy says in this article about 
the elements of human capital. 
It will set your thoughts on the 

right track. 




















convictions, a man who, by logical 
reasoning, has arrived at definite con- 
clusions, and who remains firm and 
by his convincing manner leads others 
to accept his judgment. 

INTEREST is easy to maintain in that 
which we understand, but we do not 
always try to create an interest in that 
which will do us the most good. It is 
human nature to skip or possibly read 
superficially certain things that do not 
hold our interest, but such action has 
a demoralizing mental effect. To 
maintain the proper interest in that 
which we need but do not understand, 
it is necessary to concentrate, to ward 
off all frivolous and unnecessary 
thoughts, and to determine to master 
the subject matter at hand. The mind 
is strengthened, and a man’s own self 
respect is raised when he has gained 
the victory in the struggle for mas- 
tery over a difficult subject. 





Tact is doing or saying the right 
thing at the right time, or refraining 
from doing or saying the wrong thing 
at the wrong time. Many friends 
have been lost and many business 
deals have fallen flat simply because 
of the lack of this important element. 
In national affairs we call this diplo- 
macy, and wise is the man who can, 
by balanced judgment, handle all par- 
ties concerned with perfect satisfac- 
tion. A little forethought and a little 
personal consideration is necessary to 
maintain the friendship and good will 
of your fellow men. Since we are all 
more or less dependent upon each 
other, this trait should be carefully 
watched and developed. 

ACTION means getting somewhere. 
All successful men have been and are 
men of action for if they were not, 
some one else would have beaten them 
to it. A man may aspire to be a bank- 
er, a chemist, an architect, or a con- 
tractor, but, unless his ambition is 
backed up by action, he will never get 
there. No active man should wish to 
cut down his productive efforts. No 
matter what the task before you may 
be, put it over—act. Not dreams, not 
excuses, not promises, but action 
alone will stir up things, will keep 
this world in a healthy state of prog- 
ressive flux. 

Loya.ty to your business, to your 
friends, and to what your conscience 
tells you is best, will enable you to 
successfully compete in the great 
business world. A prominent business 
man has said, “An employee that will 
steal for me will steal from me.” Be 
loyal, but be loyal to the right. No 
man can afford to be placed in a po- 
sition where his loyalty will be ques- 
tioned. Back biting or double-cross- 
ing is sure to bring dire results at 
some later date and at a time when it 
will be least expected and most disas- 
trous. Bea man, play the game—but 
play fair—loyally. 








How Do You Like ’Em? 


6¢—E{°ORBES” business cartoons 

are attracting favorable no- 
tice and being widely reproduced. 
Drawn by “Marcus,” whose work 
has earned him foremost rank, 
“Forbes” cartoons are part of our 
plan to enhance the quality of 
the magazine we make for you. 
One appears in each issue. Are 


you enjoying them? 
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From now on I believe the rela- 
tions between those Americans who 
work and those who employ will be 
more cordial, more friendly, more 
productive of a happy life as well as 
a prosperous country. Out of this 
better understanding between them 
both I foresee a more contented- 
America, a richer America and a 
model to the world in human ma- 
chinery. That is going to be the 
shining climax of the new pageant of 
progress we are destined to unfold. 
—Secretary of Labor Davis. 

* ¢ 8 


A business, in order to have the 
right to succeed, must be of real ser- 
vice to the community. Real service 
in business consists in making or sell- 
ing merchandise of reliable quality 
for the lowest practically possible 
price, provided that merchandise is 
made and sold under just conditions. 
—Edward A. Filene. 
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Certain theorists want to do away 
with leadership in industry. They 
have only to look at the countries 
where there is little such leadership, 
and little employment of capital, to 
see that these are the very places 
where conditions for the masses are 
the most hopeless and degrading.— 
Boston News Bureau. 

* = © 


Some people grow under respon- 
sibility, others merely swell.—Hub- 
bell. 

‘= 

A fool is known by six things: 
anger without cause; speech, without 
profit; change, without progress; in- 
quiry, without object; putting trust 
in a stranger; and mistaking foes for 
friends.—Arabian Proverbs. 

* - @ 


No great man in history ever 
reached his final goal in one jump. 
He labored and climbed step by step 
to the top. He worked hard for every 
objective and with every objective 
reached, another beckoned from-a 
little beyond.—Imperial Oil Review. 

.* ¢ 4 

Some people could never be happy 
unless they could have something 
they have not got. It is their char- 
acter which is wrong. They could as 
well cure their want by getting what 
they think they want as to cure their 
thirst by drinking salt water —Henry 
L. Doherty. 
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You cannot corner a square man. 
—Curtis Folks. 
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The Conqueror 
It’s easy to laugh when the skies are blue 
And the sun is shining bright; 
Yes, easy to laugh when your friends are 
true 
And there’s happiness in sight; 
But when hope has fled and the skies are 
gray, 
And the friends of the past have turned 
away, 
Ah, then indeed it’s a hero’s feat 
To conjure a smile in the face of defeat. 


It’s easy to laugh when the storm is o’er 
And your ship is safe in port; 
Yes, easy to laugh when you're on the 
shore 
Secure from the tempest’s sport; 
But when wild waves wash o’er the storm- 
swept deck 
And your gallant ship is a battered wreck, 
Ah, that is the time when it’s well worth 
while 
To look in the face of defeat with a smile. 


It’s easy to laugh when the battle’s fought 
And you know that the victory’s won; 
Yes, easy to laugh when the prize you 

sought 

Is yours when the race is run; 

But here’s to the man who can laugh when 

the blast 
Of adversity blows; he will conquer at last, 
For the hardest man in the world to beat 
Is the man who can laugh in the face of 

defeat. 

—Emil Carl Aurin. 
* * * 

If nature wants an oak, she works 
on the job a hundred years; if she 
wants a squash, six months is suffi- 
cient.—Charles W. Elliot. 

. << 


Time is the one thing that can 
never be retrieved. One may lose 
and regain a friend; one may lose and 
regain money; opportunity once 
spurned may come again; but the 
hours that are lost in idleness can 
never be brought back to be used in 
gainful pursuits. Most careers are 
made or marred in the hours after 
supper.—New York World. 

i ae 

Which is the worse—to have some- 
thing bad and to advertise it as good, 
or to have something good and not 
to advertise it at all? Think it over. 
—The Efficiency Magazine. 





lessed ia he that ronsider- 
eth the poor. The Lord 

will deliver him in time of 
trouble. —Pasalms, xli., 1 











Fortunes can be made in depres- 
sions as well as in periods of pros- 
perity, but they are made by a dif- 
ferent class of people and by differ- 
ent methods. In periods of prosper- 
ity the borrower, the speculator, the 
trader, and the agitator, prosper 
most. In periods of depression the 
lender, the investor, the builder, and 
the producer succeed. The oppor- 
tunities of 1922 are for those in 
this group who substitute thrift for 
extravagance, industry for indiffer- 
ence, efficiency for inefficiency, hon- 
esty for dishonesty, and service for 
selfishness.—Roger W. Babson. 

x Ok Ok 


Profit is the product of labor plus 
capital multiplied by management. 





You can hire the first two. The last 
must be inspired.—Fost. 
x ok Ox 
Ideals aren’t worth a , unless 


you go to bed early, rise early, fight 
all the time you are awake and save 
your money. Education is not par- 
ticularly an essential. It gives one a 
polish, but unless you have the spunk, 
the backbone, and the willingness to 
work hard, your education will get 
you nothing.—James A. Patten, Chi- 
cago Wheat King. 
en se 


Health and longevity come from 
the easy rules of moderation and 
temperance in all things, but there are 
mental and temperamental experi- 
ences more important. I found, as 
everybody does, many years ago that 
every member of the family brought 
back in the excursions of the day, in 
business or shopping or society, sor- 
rowful news or irritating experiences. 
I had a rule adopted that all dis- 
agreeable matters should go over un- 
til the next day, and every one as 
far as possible contributes something 
out of the day’s adventures which 
would help, for that circle at least, 
the gaiety of nations. The universal 
objection I hear when stating this 
rule is that it is impossible, and yet 
if you get into the habit it is the 
easiest of accomplishments.—Chaun- 
cey M. Depew. 

.-. « 

Still thou knowest that in the 
ardor of pursuit men lose sight of 
the goal from which they start.— 
Schiller. 

*.2.s 


Business is about as H. F. Heinz 
said: It all boils down to plain apple 
butter philosophy—‘Keep stirring.” 








Once in 
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Year's 


more likely five—a peculiar turn in 
market conditions offers a most 
remarkable opportunity for profit. 


Such developmenthasalready begun! 
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WHAT THE 
LEADERS SAY 





(Continued from page 215) 


pronounced quickening of the call for 
power, and extensive expenditures are 
planned by many companies to meet 
demands clearly within sight. 


Oil Prices Higher 


Crude oil prices have been marked 
up. 

Lumber is enjoying something re- 
sembling a boom. 

Paint manufacturers are receiving un- 
usually heavy orders. 

Cotton quotations have risen briskly 
notwithstanding the protracted textile 
workers’ strike, and authorities look for 
a continuance of remunerative prices for 
the staple. 

Raw wool is firmer and the American 
Woolen Company has revised many of 
its lines upwards. 

Sugar, long lagging, is up a little. 

Commercial failures are declining. 

Encouraging dividend action has been 
taken by a number of companies and 
there is ground for expecting many de- 
velopments of this kind during the sec- 
ond half of the year. 

Incidentally, mergers and merger 
talk promise to play a part in what Wall 
Street would call “whooping up” op- 
timism. But returning prosperity must 
be based on something more funda- 
mental than merely changes in owner- 
ship of corporations if it is to be sound 
and lasting. 


Retail Trade Better 


Meanwhile, all reports agree that re- 
tail trade is moving less sluggishly. 
“Best in Two Years, West’s Trade 
View” is one newspaper headline. The 
Philadelphia Reserve Bank declares, 
“Not since the beginning of the 
economic readjustment period have the 
replies of our correspondents been so 
unanimously of a hopeful, helpful and 
cheerful tone.” 

If one were to utter a word of warn- 
ing it would be against the danger of 
checking reviving demand by marking 
up prices. The public are not in a mood 
to pay any prices asked for either lux- 
uries or necessaries. The best results 
for all concerned will be obtained if 
prices are held down rather than forced 
up. Inflated prices, indeed, would 
quickly bedevil the whole trend towards 
solid prosperity. 


Views of Leaders 





The United States is experiencing more | 


than a mere business revival, President 
Harding told several thousand business 
men and women attending the annual con- 
vention of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States. The Nation, the Presi- 
dent asserted, stands on the threshold of a 
new era, and he admonished his hearers 
to keep in mind the larger responsibilities 
springing from “the new state of human 
affairs and the awakened aspirations of 


” 


men, 


_ President. 


The interest of the United States in 
world restoration, the President explained, 
was naturally very great, but he said this 
Nation “must always be right at home be- 
fore we can be helpful abroad.” It was 
not the policy of the Administration 
to hold aloof from world affairs, he said. 

“We want to play a great nation’s part, 
aye, a great people’s part,” asserted the 
We want to give the world 
an example of a commercial nation with 
an abiding conscience, but we cannot 
afford to destroy American industry to en- 
courage an importing trade. We cannot 
have international exchanges of a destruc- 
tive character.” The direct reference of 
the President was the difficulty in framing 
a tariff law. 

The President told the delegates he be- 
lieved the proposed ship-subsidy legislation 
essential to the commercial welfare of 
America. Only by such legislation could 
the Government get out of the shipping 
business and the Nation maintain the mer- 
chant marine it must have. 


European Situation Improving 


A general improvement in the purchasing 
power of European countries was described 
by Dr. Julius Klein, Director of the United 
States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. “The various European coun- 
tries,” said Dr. Klein, “are gradually re- 
turning to a saner political outlook and to 
a more complete recognition of their own 
economic situation. France is gradually 
realizing that her budget must be balanced 
out of current revenues and that she can- 
not rely on German reparations. Italy has 
been able to effect cuts in Government ex- 
penditures. Germany is coming to the end 
of her artificial boom. In Great Britain 
labor shows signs of increasing output 
per man. In general, it may be noted that 
the process of normalizing the industrial 
situation is proceeding slowly but steadily. 
This recovery has meant a gradual im- 
provement in the purchasing power of 
countries which have long been our best 
customers—a most encouraging sign from 
the point of view of American foreign 
trade, even though it may also be accom- 
panied by a stimulating competition with 
our trade in certain markets in the Orient 
and South America.” 

Julius Kruttschnitt, Chairman of the 
Southern Pacific Company, commenting 
on the reduction in freight rates ordered 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
fixing 534 per cent. as a reasonable return, 
said: “In comparison with what other 
corporations are permitted to earn, it is 
questionable whether this figure will at- 
tract additional investment capital as the 
Transportation act intended. Moreover, 
the conclusion cannot be escaped that if 
the carriers cannot attract added invest- 
ors, the railways will not be able to give 
adequate and efficient service to the pub- 
lic.” 

L. F. Loree, Chairman of the Delaware 
& Hudson, held that the 534 per cent 
figure was “out of line and entirely too 
low.” He explained that it was doubtful 
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the report itself. 
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if the railroads would have been able to 
earn 534 per cent, previous to a 10 per 
cent rate reduction, and said they certainly 
would not be able to show such a return 
this year if the 10 per cent. order was 
enforced. Mr. Loree also held that the 
value of the railway property, upon which 
the 534 per cent. figure is based, is far out 
of line. This tentative value, namely $18,- 
900,000,000, represents the value of rail- 
way property in 1914, Mr. Loree contended 
but a substantial increase has been made 
since that time, he said. 


America’s Attitude Towards Russia 


“America’s only course towards Russia 
is to decline relationship until confidence 
is restored in the rights of property and 
the sanctity of contract in that country,” 
Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, 
declared in an address before the United 
States section of the International Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Russia, Mr. Hoover 
asserted, has made some progress towards 
the primary economic essentials necesary 
to the retoration of confidence, but even 
under the present somewhat modified sys- 
tem there, both security and promise of 
productivity are insufficiently certain. 
This, he added, must be made clear to 
American investors whose savings are at 
stake and American merchants whose 
goods are to be contracted for. Real and 
lasting help to Russia must be based upon 
cold economics or it will bring no real 
reconstruction.or relief to that country, he 
asserted, adding that the establishment of 
‘a Soviet Ambassador in Washington would 
not cause goods to flow in “an economic 
vacuum.” He reviewed the assistance 
given Russia in famine relief but main- 
tained that “charity” was not the solution 
for Russia, which “must work out her 
own political and economic system.” 


European Situation Improving 


J. B. Aldred, head of several utility 
companies, on his return from a trip to 
Europe said: “My observations lead me to 
believe that Europe is slowly recovering 
from the conditions resulting from the 
great war. Not as the result of ideas 
developed by conferences, but from the 
slow but sure working of fundamental 
economic conditions, such as the return to 
normal efficiency of labor and its attend- 
ant increased production of the necessi- 
ties of life. America’s part rather than 
taking the form of voluntary contribution 
to the lessening of the liability of Euro- 
pean uations, will more properly take the 
form of contributing to the efficiency of 
the productive capacity of these nations 
by the application. of capital in those di- 
rections which will tend to still further 
stimulate activity along natural lines and 
only in such ways as shall meet the test 
of business judgment.” 

The Genoa conference was described as 
“more of a clinic than a conference” in a 
cablegram from Frank A. Vanderlip, New 
York banker, to the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. “It has ex- 
posed the variety, nature and extent of 
diseases from which Europe is suffering.” 
Mr. Vanderlip said, “but has performed 
no surgical operation and has adminis- 
tered no important dose of medicine.” 

Owing to “the prohibition against dis- 
cussion of more important subjects” in 
the conference, the cablegram said, the 
“economic significance of Russia has been 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Public Has Little Conception of Market Possibilities 
in Railroad Stocks 


By J. G. Donley, Jr. 
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W HEN a bull market is on, such im- 
portant news items as come unex- 
pectedly to the surface are usually 
favorable. And, in time, the natural 
result of this is that traders come to re- 
gard all news as favorable—even bad 
news. The news of the 10 per cent. re- 
duction in all freight rates was not 
unexpected, neither was it unalloyed 
good news for holders of the railroad 
shares; but the market ignored what- 
ever unfavorable bearing it might be 
expected to have on railroad securities, 
and, in a few days, along came an 
unexpectedly early announcement of a 
$48,000,000 reduction in the annual wages 
of maintenance-of-way workers, which 
was promptly acted upon as a very bull- 
ish development for railroad stocks. 

It is now predicted that other cuts in 
railroad wages, taken in conjunction 
with the $400,000,000 reduction of July, 
1921, will put the wage scale of railroad 
workers back to where it was in 1920, 
prior to the $600,000,000 wage increase 
which went into effect in May of that 
year. It merely remains to be seen 
whether railroad labor will placidly ac- 
cept the downward revision of wages as 
inevitable, or whether there will be a 
determined fight. It will be remembered 
that the $400,000,000 reduction made last 
summer narrowly missed culminating in 
a nation-wide strike last fall; but, of 
course, the recent cut, and cuts still to 
come are more moderate than those of 
last year. 

Meanwhile, railroad earnings: state- 
ments give abundant assurance that all 
well-managed and strongly conditioned 
systems are beginning to pile up most 
gratifying profits. If the wage cuts are 
accepted philosophically by railroad 
workers, there is every reason for be- 
lieving that, regardless of intervening 
reactions, Wall Street will witness before 
the end of this year the broadest mar- 
ket in railroad shares that has been 


1927 


1922 





seen since the historic days of 1901 and 
1909. And, in order to gauge the im- 
portance to investors of such a market, 
one must realize that in point of total 
capitalization the railroad systems of 
the country far outweigh the indus- 
trial concerns. Some railroads have in 
common stock alone a capitalization 
greater than that of a half-dozen of the 
war-prosperous industrial corporations 
whose shares have become speculative 
favorites. Moreover, railroad stocks in 
recent years have become more widely 
distributed than ever before; so that 
hundreds of thousands of investors will 
share in the benefits of a real bull mar- 
ket in the railroad shares. 

The stock trading public of the past 
ten years has become well versed in the 
swings of industrial favorites; they have 
learned what to expect of such stocks 
as Baldwin Locomotive, Studebaker, 
American Locomotive, and Mexican 
Petroleum, but they have had no ex- 
perience to enable them to judge the 
probable range of a sustained upward 
swing in railroad shares. In 1916 there 
was a vigorous but brief upswing in 
railroad shares which was brought to an 
inglorious conclusion by the sharp rise 
in costs of materials and new capital, 
which began in 1917. Railroad shares 
have since sunk to new low levels in 
some instances and it has been found 
difficult, even in this year of rising 
security values, to get a large public 
following in the railroad group. How- 
ever, such pool movements as have met 
with pronounced success in Rock Island 
and New Haven’ have gone a long way 
toward attracting public participation— 
and nothing succeeds like success. 

The old-line rails, of course, should 
be given first place in any list of rail- 
road stocks to buy for a long pull. 
Such stocks as New York Central, 
Southern Pacific, Union Pacific, Norfolk 
& Western, Lehigh Valley, Chesapeake 
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& Ohio, Atlantic Coast Lines, and, with 
any evidence of improving earnings, 
Great Northern preferred and Northern 
Pacific should pay handsome profits to 
those who hold tenaciously. Special at- 
tention should be given to St. Louis-San 
Francisco preferred, St. Louis & South- 
western preferred, and Missouri Pacific 
preferred, all of which are likely to go 
on the dividend list before long. And 
Chesapeake & Ohio and Lehigh Valley, 
it must not be forgotten, are in line for 
dividend increases. New York Central 
is also likely to be made especially at- 
tractive marketwise, for the reason that 
it is the known policy of the road to get 
its affairs in such shape as to enable 
new financing to be done through the 
sale of new common stock at par, an 
expedient which was tried without suc- 
cess five or six years ago at an unfor- 
tunate stage of railroad progress. 
Among the low-priced rails, St. Paul 
common is a bargain for a long pull. 
Electrification of extended sections of 
heavy mountain grades on this road has 
been an unqualified success, one electric 
locomotive now doing the work of two 
large steam locomotives and doing it 
faster and at a smaller cost for upkeep 
of roadbed and equipment. St. Paul is 
apparently about to get started upon its 
second period of growth which is likely 
to be more rapid and more lasting than 
its rapid advance of the early days. St. 
Paul common, in the next year or two, 
is likely to aid in educating the public 
as to what may be expected of the rail- 
road shares that are now undervalued. 


Some Attractive Industrials 


Another very attractive low-priced 
railroad stock is St. Louis & Southwest- 
ern common. There is only $16,350,000 
of this stock outstanding; so that, while 
it has the attractiveness of the rails in 
genera: io aid it, it also has the small 
capitalization that has enabled many a 
speculative clique to do wonders with 
industrial favorites in recent years. 
Other attractive low-priced rails are St. 
Louis-San Francisco common, Missouri 
Pacific, Kansas City Southern, and Erie. 

The coppers are making a very good 
response to the advance in metal prices 
close to the 14-cent level. Taking into 
consideration wage reductions and im- 
provements in plants and equipment that 
have been put through during the period 
of enforced idleness at the mines, it is 
probable that many properties will now 
be able to operate at a profit. Attrac- 
tive copper stocks are Anaconda, Cerro 
de Pasco, Chile, Chino, Kennecott, In- 
spiration, Ray, and Utah. It is reported 
that the American Brass Co. is already 
operating at a pace which calls for more 
copper than Anaconda will be able to 
produce when running at capacity. 


Among industrial stocks which have 
scored wide advances since last autumn, 
more discrimination is required. Sears- 
Roebuck, U. S. Realty, the Maxwell 
Motor stocks, Central Leather, Good- 
rich Rubber, Mullins Body, Westing- 
house Electric, American Can, Endicott- 
Johnson, Certain-Teed Products, Asso- 
ciated Dry Goods, International Cement, 
American Cotton Oil, and American 
Linseed, however, appear to have possi- 
bilities of further advances, regardless 
of intervening reactions. 
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Invest $1,100 
and Receive 


$2,820 in 17 Years 


(based on 10% Per Annum) 


-—and if you re-invest your income as 
received at the same rate your money 
will double in eight years. This is a 
- much surer, safer way to*make money 
than in speculative stocks. You will re- 
ceive a bond and profit sharing certifi- 
cate which together have paid 11% on 
par for the past six years. 


—Issued by largest corporation in 

the world making industrial 
only. 

—Well protected by stringent State 
Banking or Loan Laws. 

—Business, assets, and earnings 
growing steadily, with the solid 
expansion of the company’s loan 


service in many cities as its 
popularity and funds increase. 


$5500 Yields $550 Annually 
$1100 Yields $110 Annually 
$550 Yields $55 Annually 
$110 Yields $11 Annually 


Over a Quarter Century of experience in 
finance and business management is be- 
hind our recommendation of this in- 
vestment. Use coupon below for details. 





Clarence Hodson s fb 


ewes ESTABLISHED 1893 =< INC 
PECIALIZE INSOUND BONDS 
YIELDING ABOVE THE AVERAGE 


135 Broadway - New York. 


Send me Descriptive Circular B-9 
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Broad Advances 


C HECKING up on the extent of the 
advance is sometimes helpful for 
those who seek to visualize the prob- 
able technical position of the market, 
because checking up of individual specu- 
lative favorites often gives one a truer 
picture of what has happened than is 
furnished by averages of a number of 
stocks the narrower advances of some 
of which usually tone down the im- 
pression. Asked what he thought was 
the extent of the advance from last 
year’s low levels in a large number of 
the high-priced specialties, a man who 
follows the market closely from day to 
day answered, “About 30 points.” He 
was surprised when told that many 
such stocks had advanced more than 
50 points. Here is a list of stocks, 
picked because of their prominence in 
the bull speculation this year, with a 
comparison of their low levels for last 
year with the highs so far recorded in 
1922, and the actual advances scored: 


Low High 

1921 1922 Advance 
American Loc. ........ 7314. 117% 44% 
Baldwin Locomotive... 62% 120 57% 
POF luk ere 39%, 82% 42% 
Chandler Motors ...... 88%. 79% 41 
Consolidated Gas ..... 774%, 120% 48% 
Corn Products ........ 59 108% 49% 
General Electric ...... 109144 166% 56% 
Kelsey Wheel ......... 35 111 76 
Lackawanna Steel ...... 32 8154 495% 
Mexican Petroleum.... 844% 137% 
POORIE EGOS cccccicvesc 3354 88 5436 
BOUGORRROE «00 iccoscese 4334 124% 815% 
a ae ere 70% 102% 32% 


“It Always Has” 


After study of the table above, he 
would be bold indeed who could confi- 
dently make the assertion that the 
market will not have a good-sized re- 
action—running to from 6 to 10 points 
in the average for industrial stocks— 
before the rise is resumed in the fall. 
The best argument again the conten- 
tions of those who declare that the 
market will not react very sharply 
after the advances that have been 
scored, is this: “It always has.” And 
many of those who have been blithely 
buying stocks of all descriptions, ig- 
noring just such a possibility, will “go 
out on the first healthy reaction.” 


Ready to Move 


Contrast the movement of Southern 
Railway, whose high and low prices for 
1922 have been 25 3/4 and 17 1/8, respec- 
tively, with the sensational upturns of 
the equipment, motor, public utility, oil, 
electric, and steel stocks in the table 
above. And Southern Railway has 
every reason for starting an upward 
movement which should carry it to and 
perhaps above its best selling prices of 
recent years. The cotton industry is 
back on its feet, with exports running 
at a high record rate and a medium-cost 
crop to be set against comparatively 
high selling prices for the staple. There 
is no doubt but that the profits to grow- 
ers of this year’s cotton crop will be 
very liberal. And, when cotton sells at 
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a good, satisfactory price, business picks 
up in all lines in the South. Southern 
Railway may not profit largely through 
shipments of cotton, for cotton makes 
up no very large proportion of its 
freight, but it will carry larger tonnages 
of all sorts of goods for which the 
South will exchange its cotton and its 
other crops. Earnings have turned de- 
cidedly for the better in recent months 
and it seems likely that Southern Rail- 
way will earn a substantial balance for 
its common stock before the end of 
1922. 
Tobaccos Last 


In the bull markets of fifteen or twen- 
ty years ago it used to be the traction 
stocks that were taken up for a whirl 
in the final stages of an advance. In 
recent years the tobaccos have usurped 
this position. With the right pool 
management it is very profitable to ride 
on the top of a bull swing, for, after 
larger profits have been garnered by 
traders in other groups of stocks, it is 
not difficult to get a large and en- 
thusiastic following for new winners. 
The tobacco stocks are well managed 
marketwise, and this year they are sim- 
ply living up to their reputation. But 
doesn’t their belated but brisk move- 
ment suggest caution in the general 
list, despite merger news? 


Mullins Body 


Mullins Body Corporation common 
is being accumulated for a long pull 
by people who, looking ahead in the 
automotive industry, believe that body 
producing capacity of the country is far 
behind the facilities for turning out 
chassis. Always when there is a spurt 
in automobile buying the body manu- 
facturing plants run far behind demand. 
But the idea is not that body plants are 
to be brought up to sufficient capacity 
to take care of peak demand; it is 
rather that, as the average demand for 
cars increases from year to year, this 
average demand will mean capacity op- 
erations.and future expansion for body 
manufacturers. And automobile manu- 
facturers may learn to make forward 
provisions in dull periods, for their 
needs. Mullins: Body has no funded 
debt, and there is only $970,000 8 per 
cent. cumulative preferred ahead of the 
100,000 shares of no-par common stock. 
Nothing was earned on the common in 
1921, as compared with about $6 a share 
in -1920. Operations are now at a high 
rate and very favorable predictions as 
to 1922 earnings are being made. The 
stock is now selling around 33, as com- 
pared with a high of 52 in 1919. 

Doing Well 

The prediction was made in “Forbes” 
Wall Street Pointers several weeks ago 
that California Petroleum might be ex- 
pected to equal this year its high 
record selling price—around 70. The 
stock has recently succeeded in getting 
above 60, and the prediction promises to 
be fulfilled. Earnings are not running at 
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-so high a rate as that prevailing early 
in 1921. In the first’ quarter of 1922 
the balance available for the common 


was $2.64 a share, against $3.72 a share . 


in the first quarter of 1921. But the 
payment of a dividend, which the com- 
pany is now free to declare whenever 
it will, could easily send the stock into 
new high territory. 


Out of Line 


B. F. Goodrich common has so far 
joined but little in what upward move- 
ment the rubber stocks have had. 
Perhaps the company was slower than 
some in getting its finances into sound 
shape after the drastic price readjust- 
ment in the rubber and cotton fabric 
markets, but according to all reports its 
business is now responding decidedly 
to the betterment in the tire trade, and 
its plant operations are being rapidly 
expanded. Every car has four new tires 
its first year, and never thereafter does 
it make such annual demands upon the 
tire factories. The enormous output of 
new autos in 1922 is making heavy levies 
upon the tire plants, and if these de- 
mands continue throughout the year, 
the earnings statements of such com- 
panies as Goodrich should make very 
good reading for stockholders. So far 
this year, the price range of Goodrich 
common has been between 36 1/2 and 
43—an exceptionally narrow movement, 
considering the broad advances that 
have been scored in other stocks. Of 
course, the big drawback is that Good- 
rich is liberally capitalized, having fully 
601,400 shares of common stock of no 
par value outstanding. But, despite 
this handicap, Goodrich has managed in 
all other bull markets to get into the 
limelight sooner or later. In 1919, the 
common reached a high level of 93 3/8, 
and is low point last year was 26 5/8. 


Nickel Plate’s Earnings 


The recent activity at sharply rising 
prices in the various Nickel Plate stocks 
has been in response to a better appre- 
ciation of the road’s increased earning 
power under the new Van Sweringen 
management. For the three months 
ended March 31, 1922, the surplus after 
charges was $1,174,007, as compared with 
$555,029 in the first quarter of. 1921. 
When reduced to an annual basis, such 
results have made it necessary to re- 
value the stocks, particularly the first 
and second preferred issues. 


After Erie Control? 


The last time some enterprising cap- 
italists attempted to get control of Erie 
in the open market the common stock 
shot rapidly across 40; but, after sev- 
eral weeks of accumulation and strenu- 
ous effort’ at gathering in the shares, 
control remained where it was—in the 
open market. The trouble is that, every 
time Erie gets around 40, hundreds of 
hopeful stockholders see dividends in 
the offing and, instead of parting with 
their shares, they buy more. With Erie 
common in the dividend class, it might 
be easy to purchase control, but, Wall 
Street asks, “When will that be?” 


With the Nickel Plate, Lake Erie & 
Western, and “Clover Leaf” all sewed 
up, it is natural that gossip should asso- 
ciate the Van. Sweringens with recent 
buying of Erie. 








The cradle of modern textiles 


ITH crude spinning wheel 

and wooden loom, Col- 
onial weavers of New England 
produced cloth equal to Eu- 
ropes’ best. Influenced perhaps 
by fine Oriental cloth imported 
by adventurous sailormen, they 
improved in skill each year 


Certain families excelled in 
the art, and cloth woven in 
these homes was highly prized. 
Mechanically inclined neigh- 


bors helped invent faster work- . 


ing devices. Commercial man- 
ufacture, beginning in 
1788, increased until tex- 
tile production became the 
premier industry of the 
district, as it is today. 


All eyes now look toward 


Capital and Surplus 
$20,000,000 


THE NATIO WOME 
















New England for cotton and 
woolen cloth. Here is also the 
home of good textile machinery 
for all the world. A vast in- 
ternational commerce centers 
around the industry, helped 
materially by the counsel and 
financial co-operation of The 
National Shawmut Bank. 


Technicalities of the tex- 
tile trade are every-day de- 
tails in this bank. Direct 
representation in every city 
and port enables us to handle 
import and export busi- 
ness rapidly, accurately 
and thoroughly. It is a 
service founded on com- 
plete understanding of the 
needs. 


Correspondence is 
cordially invited. 


Seay MUTT BANK 


of BOSTON 








How to Invest 
Your Funds 


Whether you have $1,000 or 
$100,000 we can aid you in ef- 
fectively apportioning your 
funds and selecting a well bal- 
anced list. of securities. 


Recommendations of securities to 
purchase, with full Analytical 
Opinion Reports on each security: $4 
for one security; $10 for three securi- 
ties; $25 for eight securities. 


Forbes Investors’ Service 
120 Fifth Avenue New York City 














Are YOU 
Old at 40? 


Perhaps the most common cause 
is the disturbed condition of an 
important gland. Even men of 
iron constitution are not exempt 
from this amazingly common 
irregularity. We have for limit- 
ed distribution, an ethically accurate, educational and 


interesting FREE BOOK 


Its message may prove of unsuspected value to you. 
It explains how a disturbed condition of this vital gland 
may cause sciatica, backache, painful and tender feet, in- 
terrupted sleep and other extremely uncomfortable and 
often serious conditions. It tells of Thermalaid, a 
simple means by which the essential of a new hygienic 
principle, done into convenient form corrects this pros- 
tate gland condition and its attendant health faults 
without medicine, massage, or knife. The record of its 
success for five years is incontrovertible. The book is 
free, Simply address ‘ 


THE ELECTRO THERMAL CO. 
4605 Main St., Steubenville, Ohio 
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Company, Inc. 
General Mtge. 5s 


Secured, subject to $12,- 
701,000 of prior liens, on 
entire property of Com- 
pany, which does prac- 
tically the entire electric 
light and power business 
in the Borough of Brook- 
lyn, City of New York, 
serving a population of 
over 1,900,000. 

























Gross income for 1921 
equal to approximately 
3 2/3 times interest 
charges on all General 
Mortgage Bonds issued. 
Price to yield over 540% 


Further particulars on request. 


A. B. Leach & Co., Inc. 


Investment Securities 
62 Cedar Street, New York 
105 S. La Salle St., Chicago 


Buffalo Philadelphia Boston Cleveland 
Minneapolis Scranton Detroit Pittsburgh 





Empire Gas and 
Fuel Company 


8% Cumulative Pref’d 
Stock 


The Company is one of 
the largest producers of 
high-grade refinable oil 
in the United States and 
operates a highly suc- 
cessful transporting and 
marketing business. 


Replacement cost of the 
Company’s physical 
properties alone, de- 
termined by independent 
engineers, is more than 
$190,000,000. 


Write for Special Letter E-16 


Henry L. Doherty 
& Company 


Bond Department 
60 Wall Street, New York 
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Brooklyn Edison Opportunities for Investors 
A Diversified Group of Dividend and: Non-Dividend 


Stocks to Yield 5.4 Per Cent. 
By J. G. Donley, Jr. 


6 Beers security markets have reached a 
point where it is difficult for the one 
who did not purchase a liberal supply 
of speculative and investment stocks 
around the low points of last fall to 
obtain a good yield on his money, with 
safety and with good prospects of profit. 
Some high-priced speculative favorites 
—and some of them were not high- 
priced when they started—have already 


mines and general improvement in al! 
branches of the mining industry. The 
company has developed a good, steady 
earning power in the last five or six 
years, and, although the common divi- 
dend is barely being covered at present, 
orders on the books are picking up and 
the outlook is for several years of good 
business. The company has no funded 
debt, and there is but $16,500,000 7 per 








Speculative Investment Group 


Allis-Chalmers .Mfg. Co.........ccccccees 
PUCRBOR, TODEKS GE Be FB oii ccccesicccsccsis 
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Central Leather 
nnecott Copper 


Totals 
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c——Price Range——~ 


Divi- High Low Now Yield 

dend 1919 1921 About % 
oon Oe $51 5/8 $28 1/4 $50 8.0 
eet. 104 75 1/2 100 6.0 
ehakoce 55 1/4 303/8 48 - 
oe, eel 112 1/4 411/2 78 6.4 
fe ges 1161/2 221/8 40 - 
iw A 43 16 39 oa 
iin 67 3211/4 65 7.7 
ae 75 1/4 461/4 70 7.1 
ne *115 67 1/2 92 6.5 
ve 59 7/8 387/8 62 6.5 
soeeee $644Avge.5.4 


*Before distribution of Pacific Oil “rights.” 








advanced 50 points and more from the 
low levels of last autumn. To one who 
has watched the slow advance from day 
to day, without checking up the high 
record prices so far established this 
year against the low records of 1921, 
this is rather startling information; but 
a glance at the leading paragraph under 
“Wall Street Pointers” will reveal the 
broad advances scored by a number of 
issues. 


The purpose of this article is to point 
out a means by which the investor with 
speculative intentions may purchase a 
few non-dividend paying stocks with 
good speculative possibilities and, at the 
same time, obtain a yield of better than 
5 per cent. while holding for higher 
prices. The means is, of course, that 
greatest ally of the speculative investor 
—diversification. To demonstrate how 
this may be done, there is listed in the 
accompanying table a diversified group 
of ten stocks, three of which are non- 
dividend payers, while seven pay divi- 
dends. In the group are two electrical 
stocks, two public utility stocks, three 
railroad stocks, one steel, one leather, 
and one copper stock. Ten shares of 
each may be bought for a total of $6,- 
440, on which annual dividends would 
amount to $350, or 5.4 per cent. on the 
total investment. Should all the non- 
dividend paying stocks resume pay- 
ments, the yield would be largely in- 
creased, along with enhancement of 
quoted values. 

Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 
turns out a variety of hydraulic and ma- 
rine machinery, along with farm trac- 
tors and electrical equipment, and a 
widely diversified list of machine prod- 
ucts. Its output of mining pumps and 
machinery is likely to be favorably af- 
fected by resumption at the copper 


cent. cumulative preferred stock ahead 
of the $25,770,750 common. 

Atchison may probably be rated as 
America’s premier railroad stock in- 
vestment. The road’s: dividend policy 
has been conservative, with the result 
that its property has never been 
skimped as to maintenance or improve- 
ments. Its earnings made a very good 
comparison with those of other stand- 
ard roads during the trying period of 
high costs and low revenues which led 
to Government operation of the nation’s 
transportation systems. If it is true, as 
many good judges of the railroad out- 
look declare, that the roads are about 
to enter a period of great prosperity, 
it would not be surprising to see the 
dividend on Atchison increased to at 
least 7 per cent.—and perhaps even 8 
per cent.—within the next two years. 

Baltimore & Ohio common is not only 
earning enough to resume common divi- 
dends, but it is to the road’s distinct 
advantage to do so, for the reason that 
the legal status of its bonds depends 
on payments on the common stock this 
year. The most interesting feature of 
the Baltimore & Ohio situation has been 
the very large gains in freight revenue. 
During the war, much freight that would 
normally have gone over the B. & O. 
was diverted to other roads by those in 
control of operations of the national 
system. That this traffic has swung back 
to the B. & O. and now appears tc be 
in even larger volume than before the 
war is a most favorable development. 
The common stock has prospects of 
getting back to pre-war levels; and it 
will be remembered that from 1907 to 
1914, inclusive, B. & O. common paid 6 
per cent. annually, and sold between 79 
and 122. 

Bethlehem Steel “B” was the only one 
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of the listed junior steels to show divi- 
dends earned in 1921. To that distinc- 
tion must now be added the advantage 
of a supply of domestic iron ore and 
an expansion in its territory accom- 
plished through the consolidation with 
Lackawanna Steel which only awaits 
Government sanction for its consumma- 
tion. Moreover, Lackawanna’s unus- 
ually small proportion of funded debt 
will serve, in the combined capitaliza- 
tion of the merged concerns, to offset 
Bethlehem’s heavy total of fixed-inter- 
est obligations. With prosperity ahead 
for the steel industry, Bethlehem Steel 
“B’s” dividend looks safe for several 
years to come. 

Central Leather may never get back 
to wartime high levels, but the stock is 
undoubtedly cheap at current levels. 
The leather industry was hard hit by 
the deflationary price movement, and 
it has been very slow to recover. But 
recovery has set in and is proceeding at 
an orderly pace. An important com- 
pany in an important industry, Central 
Leather’s earning power should gradu- 
ally recuperate to such an extent as to 
give the common stock a quoted value 
considerably above current levels. 

Kennecott Copper is probably nearer 
to dividend resumption than any of the 
non-dividend stocks in the group. Ken- 
necott’s strong point is its diversified 
holdings of stocks in other important 
copper producing companies, among 
which are Utah Copper, Mother Lode, 
and Braden. With copper metal back 
close to the 14-cent level, and appar- 
ently headed higher, there seems to be 
no reason why a conservative man- 
agement should much longer withhold 
payments to stockholders. 

North American Co. is a holding com- 
pany, controlling such important public 
utility corporations as the Milwaukee 
Light, Heat & Traction Co., the Wiscon- 
sin Gas & Electric Co., and the Cleve- 
land Electric Illuminating Co. Its 
earning power has recuperated rapidly 
within the last year or two, in response 
to a general lowering of costs and up- 
ward rate adjustments in various terri- 
tories. Current earnings are estimated 
at around $12 a share, while dividends 
have recently been raised to $5 a share 
annually. A higher dividend rate and 
a proportionate advance in the stock is 
an attractive possibility of the future. 

The Pacific Gas & Electric Co. op- 
erates one of the largest aggregations 
of public utility properties in the United 
States, located on the Pacific Coast. Its 
operations have been steadily expand- 
ing for a number of years, and at a 
price to yield better than 7 per cent. 
this stock is one of the outstanding 
bargains of the public utility list. 

Southern Pacific is one of the best of 
the standard rails to hold for a long 
pull, for the reason that it runs through 
a territory still in process of develop- 
ment and growth. Its terminal prob- 
lems have been much easier of solu- 
tion than those of old-line rails in the 
East, and its potential traffic growth 
can only be guessed. At a price to 
yield 6 1/2 per cent., Southern Pacific 
1S very attractive to the investor as well 
as to the speculator intending to hold 
‘or appreciation in quoted values. 

It is significant that Westinghouse 

(Continued on page 258) 























Your Summer Trip 
and Your Investments 


OUR enjoyment may be greater and your fi- 

nancial interests will be better served while you 
are away this summer, if your investments have been 
carefully reviewed before you leave town. 


Some other matters to consider now are: the ex- 
change of callable bonds for non-callable bonds; the 
investment of dividends and interest paid during 
your absence; arranging for prompt service in in- 
vestment transactions, and for the sending of cur- 
rent investment information while you are away. 


In all these matters our organization can assist you. 
We invite you to consult our nearest Office. 


MAIN OFFICE: GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY BUILDING, 140 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


OTHER OFFICES: BETHLEHEM, PA. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
BUFFAO,N. Y. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
CINCINNATI, O. 
CLEVELAND, O. 
ERIE, PA. 
HARRISBURG, PA. 


NEW YORK 

Fifth Ave. & 44th St. 
Madison Ave. & 6oth St. 
ALBANY,N.Y. 


ATLANTA, GA. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Guaranty Company of New York 








HARTFORD, CONN. 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
JOHNSTOWN, PA. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 
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CHARTS 


We have ready for distribution an 
87 page booklet containing charts 
and other valuable information on 
over 40 active listed stocks. 


Execution of less than 100 share orders 
—investment or margain—our specialty. 


If you cannot call, send for booklet F-484 


WILSON & CHARDON 


Members Consolidated Stock Bxoh. of N.Y. 
62 Broadway New York 
Telephone Whitehall 1964 
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Attractive 
Investments 


High grade First Farm 

Mortgages constitute, 

we believe, the most 

7 attractive investment 
available today offering a high de- 
gree of safety and the highest rate 
compatible with such safety. We 
are still able to offer choice Farm 
Mortgages to net 7%. Send for 
pamphlet “F” and current offerings. 


E.J. LANDER & CO. 
ESTABLISHED 1883- CAPITAL & SURPLUS $500,000. 
GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA. ~ 























WHATEVER YOUR INVESTMENT PROBLEMS— 
WRITE “FORBES” INVESTORS’ SERVICE 


OPINION REPORT—ONE STOCK - 


OPINION REPORT—THREE STOCKS- - - - «- -« 
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The Investor 
Electric Light and 


Power Bonds 


of large, well managed time 
tested companies obtains 


Liberal Yield with Safety 
Price Stability 
Good Marketability 


Ask for sé€lected recommendations 
List FM-3 


H. M. Byllesby and Co. 


Investment Securities 


NEW YORK 
111 Broadway 


CHICAGO 

208 S. La Salle St. 
Boston — Providence — New Haven 
Detroit - Minneapolis - Oklahoma City 














A Major 
Reaction Ahead? 


For more than a month the 
stock market has experienced 
heavy volume with no up- 
ward trend. 

What does this mean? 


Does it mark the end of the 
complete cycle or is it simply 
a resting place, preparatory to 
much higher levels? 


A painstaking and thorough 
analysis of existing technical 
and fundamental stock mar- 
ket conditions, which will 
assist you in determining the 
answer to these questions, 
has been prepared for our 
clients. 


A few copies are available for FREE 
distribution. 


Simply ask for Bulletin F-T-10 


American Institute of Finance 
15 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 























Foreign Government 
and Municipal Bonds 


are attractive investments. 


Your attention is especially 
invited to the securities of 


NORWAY DENMARK SWEDEN 
Ask for Descriptive Booklet F 


HUTH & Co. 


30 Pine Street New York 
Telephone John 6214 


























A NEW KIND OF NEWS 


Yeu are familiar with investment 
news. But dees it aeceunt fer price 
movements? Frequently NOT. We 


are pleneers in distri ew 
em technical er market ecenditiens 
@f individual active stecks. It is 
impertant and helpful, fae 
ment developments. _ 
Write us NOW fer 


fell infermation. 
GRAPHIC INVESTMENT SERVICE 
20 Breadway, NM. Y. 
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The Bond Market Outlook 


Average Advance of Twelve Points in Prices Adjusts 
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lo list of representative bonds of various classes presented in the tables 
below are more in the nature of a “sample case” of investment and semi- 

investment issues now available in the open market or through the dealers, with 

comparisons of prices and estimated yields, than a tabulation of specific recom- 


mendations. 


The investor is advised to consult the investment experts of the 


bond house he intends to do business with before making definite selections. 


Government Bonds 





L=$0 C=$100 D=$500 M = $1,000. 


*Legal investment in New York State. 


e—1920—. -—1921—. Now Yield 
High Low High ow About % 
LED Liberty. S4a*.....5 June 15, 1947 100.40 89.10 96.70 86.00 100.00 3.50 
LCD Liberty 2nd 4%s*...Nov. 15, 1942 92.86 81.10 97.80 85.30 99.90 4.29 
LCD Liberty 3rd 4%4*....Sept. 15, 1928 95.00 985.00 98.30 88.00 99.90 4.25 
LCD Liberty 4th 4%4s*....May 20, 1923 99.40 94.70 100.10 95.86 100.00 4.12 
Foreign and Municipal Bonds 

Price Yield 

Maturity About % 
oe | Ey ee 1934 87 6.60 
» Demmatk 20 yr., Ext. Lat 6s........... 0000000 1942 99 6.10 
 @ ee 8 eer ee rer 1960 100%4 4.22 
ee eS | OTE Tee 1952 a 4.15 
BE TEASE OL ROUMIEDD SB occ cic occiccwsiccesieseess 1971 4.60 
M Province of Manitoba 6s..........ccccccess 1946 5.30 

Railroad Bonds 
High Grade 

Price Yield 

Maturity About % 
D Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Gen. 4s*........ 1995 8814 4.55 
M Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Gen. 4s*...... 1958 89 4.60 
M Louisville & Nashville Unified 4s*.......... 1940 90 4.85 
CD Northern Pacific Prior Lien 4s*............ 1997 8614 4.65 
me Peamevivania Cone, AS™. ow... occ csccssccscess 1948 8914 4.79 
ji TR es ee rrr 1955 88 4.75 
Ee ween Paeeinc Ist Ae*. sok. é5. 56 5c c centers <n 1947 91 4.65 

Second Grade 

Price Yield 

ay Maturity About % 
D Baltimore & Ohio Conv. 4%4s*................ 1933 82 6.85 
DD Comeeneeske & GH: S65 ciccccccccwscsagea 1946 94 5.45 
D Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ref. 4s...... 1934 81 6.25 
file oe gti eae, Ce ar 1975 6414 6.35 
CD St. Louis-San Francisco Prior Lien 4s...... 1950 72% 6.05 
M Southern Railway Gen. 4s..............005. 1956 67 6.40 

Public Utility Bonds 

Price Yield 

Maturity About % 
M Alabama Power Ist 5s..........eccececcecess 1946 91 5.75 
M Cincinnati Gas & Electric Ist Ref. 5s........ 1956 96 5.25 
D Cleveland Electric Illuminating Ist 5s........ 1930 97% 5.25 
CD Montana Power Ist & Ref. 5s.................. 1943 96 5.35 
D Northern States Power Ist & Ref. 5s........ 1941 91% 5.75 
M West Penn Power Ist 6s..........ccccccccece 1958 101 5.95 

Industrial Bonds 

‘i ; ise Yield 

aturit out lo 
Cl) Amer. Soest, & Dol. Bat Se. i. co..ccccacccs 1947" 93 555 
CD Bethlehem Steel Ist & Ref. 5s............ 1942 99 5.05 
a? Gee COO OO, Bo ok ase enscoasesccs 1932 92 7.15 
C Galena Signal Oil deb. 7s.................. 1930 104 6.35 
en na neenaauld 1951 96% 5.25 
CD U. S. Rubber ist & Ref. 5s............cccccsees 1947 90 5.75 
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Convertible Bonds Offer 
Best Opportunities 
At This Time 


By R. V. Sykes 


AY ERAGE prices for a group of rep- 
resentative bonds of all classes show 
a gain of more than 12 points within less 
than a year. The advance has been en- 
tirely justified, but a level has been 
reached where many bonds are yielding as 
low a return as current money rates war- 
rant, all things considered, and should the 
business revival reach the intensity anti- 
cipated, the demand for commercial credit 
may become strong enough to divert funds 
from the investment market in such quan- 
tities as to cause a reaction in those bonds 
which sell on a yield basis close to pre- 
vailing money rates. 

Bank clearings outside of New York, 
are showing a consistent expansion, April 
gaining about 11 per cent over March, 
indicating the commercial demand is al- 
ready increasing. It is this greater de- 
mand which explains in a way the pres- 
ent halt to the advance in prices for cer- 
tain bonds, despite a decline in the volume 
of new bond offerings. Seasonal demands 
usually result in high money rates in the 
Autumn and this, coupled with the needs 
of a reviving industry, may cause a strain 
later on. 

The situation suggests that discrimina- 
tion has become necessary in the case of 
those who desire to invest with a view 
of combining a possible appreciation of 
principal with a satisfactory return. Con- 
vertible bonds seem to offer the best op- 
portunity at this time. If the expected 
prosperity materializes, earnings for a 
number of companies will no doubt be 
sufficient to justify initial or increased 
dividends and to make profitable the con- 
version of their bonds into stock. In 
this connection, the following bonds should 
be considered: 

New York Central conv. deb. 6s, 1935 
at 103. Conv. into. New York Central 
stock at 105 any time prior to May 1, 
1925. New York Central is earning about 
1214 per cent on its stock at this time, 
and, with the increased traffic which will 
probably come under better business con- 
ditions, should be able to pay a 7 per 
cent dividend. On a 6 per cent yield basis 
the stock would sell at 116, and the bonds 
be worth 110. But New York Central 
in a strong rail market may sell on a con- 
siderably lower yield basis than 6 per 
cent. 

Chile Copper col. tr. conv. 6s, 1932 at 
92. Convertible into stock at $135 a share 
at any time. Chile Copper has emerged 
from the development stage and is work- 
ing into a position where large earnings 
are possible even under present prices for 
the metal. With higher prices for the 
metal, this company should pay a dividend 
which would justify more than $35 a share 
for the stock and correspondingly higher 
Prices for these bonds. 

Brooklyn Union Gas 7s, 1929, at 110. 
Convertible at par into stock at any time. 
The - S. Supreme Court decision in the 
Consolidated Gas case holding the 80- 
cent gas rate confiscatory is a very fa- 
vorable development and releases about 
$8,500,000 of impounded bonds. An 8 
Per cent. dividend gate is quite possible, 
which, on a 6 per cent. yield basis, 


mean 132 for the stock and 
Onds. 





























































Steps 


that lead to 
Profitable 


Investing 


Mail coupon for 
Illustrated 
Descriptive 
Circular 











The Straus Brothers Co. 


10 South La Salle Street, Chicago 


FORT WAYNE, IND. DETROIT, MICH. 


LIGONIER, IND. 








Mail This Coupon game 


The Straus Brothers Co. 
10 South La Salle Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
Please send me descriptive illus- 
trated folder of your Farm . 
Certificates No. FM-610. City. 


cAddress 











































Get our Opinion Reports on any three secur- 
THE ities (listed stocks or bonds) which you own or 
BEST contemplate purchasing, and you will be mak- 

ing the best Ten Dollar Investment you ever 


TEN _ | 
OPINION REPORTS 
DOLLAR Safeguard Your Funds 


INVESTIM ENT They point out the weak points iitable switches; make recom- 


in your securities and tell mendations for investment of 
You you what you may expect Your funds for appreciation of 
capital, or 


from them in the way of in- both; 


come, profits, and future mar- ment or speculative funds as 
ket action; recommend prof- far as is humanly possible. 
SEND TEN DOLLARS TO-DAY with the names of, and your ition 
any three securities in which you are interested, either for investment 
or speculation. 


FORBES INVESTORS’ SERVICE, 120 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City 


















These OPINION REPORTS are not printed stand- 
ardized reports, but personal confidential letters to 
you, made up for you, personally, in accordance 
with your individual circumstances, desires and 
requirements. 























Residence of Dr. O. A. Bouffleur, 


3036 Cascadia Ave., Seattle, Wash. 
Architect, U. Marberry Sommerville. 


Beauty That Laughs at 


Time and Weather 


To homes and buildings 
of stucco and cement, Bay 
State brings lasting beauty 
—and protection. For it 
water-proofs as it beauti- 
fies. Bay State seals a 
building against dampness. 
The hardest rain cannot 
beat through a Bay State 
coated wall. This finish 
lasts for years. 

New homes and old 
homes need Bay State 
Brick and Cement Coating. 
It comes in a pure, rich 
white and a complete range 
of colors. Let us send you 
samples and Booklet No. 
78, which shows many 
homes and buildings made 
beautiful with Bay State. 
Write for both today. 


Inside 


Wahcolite is the brightest, 
whitest finish made for walls 
and ceilings of mills, factories 
and warehouses. Write for 
Booklet No. 52, “Take Daylight 
Into the Firm.” 


WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO. 


INC. 


Paint and Varnish Makers 
Boston, Mass. 


Branch Stores in all the 
Principal Cities 
uw NEW YORK OFFICE: 
211-219 a Street 


reokiyn 
ea el Berea 
4 Chestnut 


SOUTHERN OFFICE: 


THE BAY STATER Greenville, S. 


BAY STATE 


Brick and Cement Coating 
Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 








DIGEST of? 
CORPORATION 


Allied Chemical & Dye Corp.—Under- 
stood to have earned in the first quar- 
ter of 1922 half as much again as in all 
of 1921, or over $3 a share. 

American Can Co.—Reported in 
“Wall Street Journal” that company 
has controlling interest in newly or- 
ganized Add-Index Corp. 

American Car & Foundry Co.—Re- 
ceived an order for 2,000 refrigerator 
cars for delivery by Sept. 1, 1922, from 
American Refrigerator Transit Co. Or- 
der amounts to $5,000,000. | 

American Locomotive Co.—Reported 
n “Wall Street Journal” that company 
operated at a substantial loss in first 
quarter of 1922. 

American Safety Razor Corp.—For 
year ended December 31, 1921, reports 
net income equal to 32 cents a share 
($25 par), compared with 43 cents a 
share in 1920. 

American Smelting & Refining Co.— 
Report of stockholders’ committee, 
composed of H. Evans, chairman; C. 
H. Kelsey, H. K. Pomroy, W. D. Wood, 
L. Candee, E. C. James and W. Share, 
criticised the policy of the company in 
paying large dividends during years of 
prosperity and not making sufficient ad- 
ditions to capital reserves, the organ- 
ization and issue of various stocks by 
the American Smelters Securities Co., 
guaranties of such stocks and purchases 
by the Smelting company, and the sale 
by the Guggenheim Exploration Co. to 
the Smelting company, in 1911, of sub- 
stantially half of the common stock of 
the Securities company, and the transfer 
to the Guggenheim Bros., in 1921, of the 
copper selling agency, which had for 10 
years previously been conducted by the 
Smelting Co. The minority committee, 
which approves of the Guggenheim 
management, said that without the sup- 
port of the Messrs. Guggenheim and 
their companies and associates the com- 
pany would never have had such a 
splendid career in the past nor such 
prospects for the future. 

Anaconda Copper Mining Co.—The 
American Brass Co., of which company 
owns 99 per cent., reported to be doing 
such a large business that copper com- 
pany cannot supply it with enough 
metal and has been compelled to pur- 
chase more copper in the open market. 

Atlantic Coast Line R. R—For year 
ended Dec. 31, 1921, earned $2.63 a share, 
compared with $11.30 previous year. 

Austin, Nichols & Co., Inc.—Earned 
$1.25 a share on common stock in first 
quarter of 1922, or at rate of $5 per an- 
num. 

Butte & Superior Mining Co.—Com- 
pany, with Utah, Ray, Chino and Nevada 
Copper companies, has reached settle- 
ment with Minerals Separation North 
American Corp. The settlement was 
based upon the principle of a reasonable 
license fee for use of Minerals Separa- 
tion process without any penalties of 
any kind for past use. 


Canadian Pacific Ry. — President 
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Beatty said that the company was pre- 
pared, with the approval of the Railway 
Commission, to effect reductions in 
rates on basic commodities. The re- 
ductions could be made in anticipation 
of substantial reductions in operating 
costs. 

Davison Chemical Co.—Reported that 
company has secured basic patents on 
silica gel and various processes in which 
it is used in the United States and in 
every country in Europe, including 
Germany. 


Federal Mining & Smelting Co.—De- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 134 per 
cent. on preferred stock, payable June 
15, placing stock on a 5 per cent. an- 
nual basis. Previous payments were at 
the rate of 1 per cent. quarterly. In- 
crease due, in large measure, to ad- 
vance in the price of lead. 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.—Earn- 
ings for first six months of 1922 ex- 
pected to total $2,500,000, equivalent to 
more than $10 a share on the common 
stock ‘after preferred dividends, but be- 
fore other charges. 

General Motors Corp.—Announced 
that Cadillac sales for the first four 
months of 1922 were two and one-half 
times those of the corresponding period 
of 1921. 


Goodrich (B. F.) Co.—Has increased 
daily production to 18,000 tires, and 
working week from 5 to 5% days. 

Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co— 
Declared a quarterly dividend of 50 
cents a share on common stock, payable 
June 1, placing stock on a $2 annual 
basis. Previous common dividends 
were at rate of 25 cents quarterly. 

Great Northern Railway—Purchased 
four rail motor buses to combat com- 
petition from highway motor trans- 
ports. 

Humphreys Oil Co.—Declared initial 
dividend of 5 per cent, payable June 15 
to holders of record May 31. 

International Nickel Co—Announced 
that company has resumed operations at 
its refinery at Port Colborne, Ont., and 
that the smelter at Copper Cliff, Ont., 
would be opened early this autumn. 

Island Oil & Transport Co.—Island 
Oil Marketing Co., a subsidiary, was 
given a verdict of $1,161,000 with 6 per 
cent. interest from Feb. 1, 1922, against 
New England Oil Corp., in its suit for 
damages against latter company for 
failure to fulfill its purchase contract. 

Kennecott Copper Corp.—Made a new 
contract with the Mother Lode Coal- 
ition Mines Co. for five years, under 
which company will mill 12,000 tons of 
Mother Lode ore monthly, compared 
with 6,000 tons under the old contract. 

Mack Trucks, Inc.—Net profits in 
April estimated to be in excess of $300,- 
000, equal to an annual rate of $8 a share 
on common stock. 

Missouri, Kansas & Texas Ry.—Or- 
dered 1,500 box cars from American Car 
& Foundry Co. 
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Moline Plow Co.—Reorganization plan 
calls for conversion of $25,000,000 of 
indebtedness into $12,500,000 of 20-year 
debentures and $12,500,000 of Ist pre- 
ferred stock, and conversion of $7,500,- 
000 of old Ist preferred stock into $7,- 
500,000 new 2nd preferred stock. 

Mother Lode Coalition Mines Co.— 
Declared an initial dividend of 50 cents 
a share, payable June 30 to stockholders 
of record June 10. 

Nash Motors Co.—April sales of pas- 
senger cars largest in company’s his- 
tory. Orders received up to May 15 
showed a 31 per cent. increase. 

North American Co —Declared a 
quarterly dividend of 2% per cent. on 
common stock payable July 1 to holders 
of record June 5, placing stock on a 10 
per cent. annual basis. Previous pay- 
ments were at rate of 6 per cent. an- 
nually. 

Pacific Oil Company.—Earned 80 
cents a share in first quarter of 1922, 
compared with $1.41 a share in first 
quarter of 1921. 

Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co.— 
Reports operating income of $1,603,848 
for first quarter of 1922, against $1,- 
373,813 in first quarter of 1921. 

Public Service Corp. of N. J—Earned 
16.47 per cent. on common stock in first 
quarter of 1922, compared with 9.19 per 
cent. in same period last year. 

Pure Oil Co.—Earned nothing on 
common stock for year ended March 
31, compared with 9.19 per cent. in pre- 
vious year. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co —May sales 
show 6 per cent. gain, the first increase 
since the summer of 1920, and indica- 
tions point to further improvement. 

Sims Petroleum Co.—Net profits in 
first quarter of 1922, $793,806; first 
quarter of 1921, $195,678. . 

Southern Pacific R. R.—Dissolution of 
ownership and control of Central Pa- 
cific ordered by Supreme Court, which 
held that the two lines were competi- 
tive. 

United Fruit Co.—Reported that the 
Tropical Radio Telegraph Co., a subsi- 
diary, was granted a concession to es- 
tablish commercial wireless stations at 
Managua, Bluefields, San Juan del Norte 
and Cabo Gracios de Dios, all in 
Nicaragua. 

United Retail Stores Corp—Merger 
with Tobacco Products Corporation an- 
nounced, with James B. Duke as head 
of the combined companies. Under 
terms of merger Tobacco Products will 
increase capital stock from $33,000,000 
par value to $157,354,000. Retail Stores 
stock will be exchanged share for share 
for new Tobacco Products stock which 
will be issued in two classes, “A” and 
common, the former to be 7 per cent. 
non-cumulative, on which dividends 
will be paid shortly after the completion 
of the merger. 

Virgina-Carolina Chemical Co.—Syn- 
dicate headed by Blair & Co., New York, 
Offered $22,500,000 of company’s Ist 
mortgage, 25-year sinking fund bonds, 
series “A” due June 1, 1947, at 9834 and 
interest. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co.— 
For year ended March 31 reported net 
income of $5,837,389, compared with 
$12,617,536 the previous year. Earn- 
ings per common share were $3.89, 
against $8.43 in the previous twelve 
months. 









Doing Business 
| Blindfolded 


—and its Awful Cost 


HOUSANDS of businesses suffer from blindfolded methods—a 
continual groping for hidden records! And worst of all, many ex- 
ecutives don’t seem to realize the awful cost of this condition! 


That was the case with a Cleveland firm. They had important records to 
which they referred continually, yet failed to realize the cost of handling 
them. A test under actual working conditions disclosed a tremendous 
loss of clerical time—40% of it totally wasted! 


That condition is typical of thousands of businesses. The aggregate loss 
is enormous—unbelievable! Does that condition exist in YOUR 
business? 





Visible Index Systems 


remove the blinds from business records and place them IN PLAIN 
SIGHT, instantly available. Instead of taking minutes to find a given 
record, it is only a matter of seconds. The actual saving in labor cost 
alone is tremendous. 


Rand Systems of Plain Sight Methods are saving millions of dollars for thousands 
of firms. It makes no difference whether your problem is Sales Records, Purchase 
Records, Stock MRecords, Perpetual Inventory, 
Customers’ Ledger Records, or some other important 
business data, Rand Visible Index Systems can 
help you. 




















Get the Facts 


Fill out the coupon, attach a sample of 
your present records, and ask us to 
show how Rand Systems can help 
you. There’s no obligation. 


Mail the Coupon Today 


RAND COMPANY, INC. 


206 Rand Building, 


North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Originators and World’s Largest 
Manufacturers of 
Visible Index Equipment 


A good example of busi- 


ae ness records simplified 

etic ——- lain sch s 

° ‘an ‘raco inet. 
Fill Out and Mail Today Every Index item plainly 
Se visible, hence instantly 


RAND CO., Inc., located. Cards easily re- 
moved and returned to 
transparent faced pock- 
ets. More serviceable be- 
cause easily seen, 


206 Rand Bldg. \ 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send Free Book- \ 
let for Executives and explain how 
Rand Visible Index Systems can han- \ 
dle records, as per enclosed sample. 


Pe TIMID iss. giasccierieasnencdnene 
Address 
Aibtantinte Of .0:.sttinsensecbivestassarerss \ 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 











The New 
Light-Running 
Quiet-Running 


ROYAL | 
TYPEWRITER 





“Compare the 


Work’”’ 


ROYAL 
TYPEWRITER CO. 


Incorporated 
364-366 Broadway, New York 


Branches and Agencies the World Over 














E. H. 
HARRIMAN 


By George Kennan 


The authoritative biography of the great 
railroad builder giving for the first time 
from Harriman’s own documents, the 
complete story of the Northern Pacific 
panic, the fight between Harriman and 
Keene for the control of the Southern 
Pacific, the Equitable investigation, the 
removal of Stuyvesant Fish from the 
Presidency of the [Illinois Central, the 
break in friendly relations between 
Roosevelt, and the upbuilding of the 
Harriman system. 


Illustrated. 2 vols. $7.50 
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Learn Advertising 













You can now learn easily and 
quekly by mail 2 mare Gime et 

We assist you to earn a 
My Be REE 
Highest paid profession. Tre- 
mendeous demand. Positions wait- 
» rite today fer handsome 
boek of particulars. Applied Arts 
Institute, Dept. 611, 

tade! phia, 


i 
Withers: 
Buliding, Phi Pa. _— 


FIND THE SCHOOL 


“SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 


597 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
AT NEWS STANDS, 35¢. $4.00 PER ANNUM 


Mention of ““aorbes” insures good service 











SIGNIFICANT 
NEWS 








| Labor and Wages | 


| Yoghaleccel ine July 1, 1922, wages of 
approximately 400,000 maintenance 
of way employees and railway shop la- 
borers in the United States have been 
ordered cut an average of five cents an 
hour, or approximately $48,000,000 a 
year, by. the Railroad Labor Board. 
The wage reductions, it was said, have 
been made in consideration of de- 
creases in the cost of living and 
wages paid for similar employment in in- 
dustrial fields since the July 1, 1921, ruling 
of the Labor Board. The Executive Coun- 
cil of the United Brotherhood of Main- 
tenance of Way Employees and Railway 
Shop Laborers, as a result of the ruling, 
authorized the president of the union to 
send out strike ballots to all members of 
the crafts affected. If the workers decide 
to walk out in protest against the reduc- 
tion, the strike will become effective July 5. 

At the end of the first two months 
of the coal strike there are no in- 
dications of a settlement, with both 
sides claiming ultimate victory. In a 
letter to the United Mine Workers of 
America the anthracite operators pro- 
posed an agreement embodying the fol- 
lowing terms: 


(a) Contract rates shall be decreased 
he below the rates established by the 
S. Anthracite Coal Commission in 

p 1920. 

(b) Day rates of men shall be reduced 
$1.20 per day or per shift below the rates 
established by the U. S. Anthracite Coal 
Commission in August, 1920. 

(c) Day rates of boys shall be reduced 
72 cents per day below the rates estab- 
lished by the U. S. Anthracite Coal Com- 
mission in August, 1920. 

Operators also proposed a 5-year con- 
tract, subject to annual adjustments, in 
order to avoid controversies and sus- 
pensions. 


The union, however, rejected the op- 
erators’ proposals and insists that its 
demand for a 20 per cent. wage increase 
must be considered. 


Complete abolition of the twelve-hour 
working day in the steel industry was dis- 
cussed at a dinner conference at the White 
House to which President Harding had 
invited forty-one representatives of the 
iron and steel industry and Secretaries 
Mellon, Hoover and Davis. 


The Child Labor law, enacted in 1919, 
was declared unconstitutional by the Su- 
preme Court, on the ground that it was 
an attempt by Congress to regulate 
through its taxing power something en- 
tirely within the jurisdiction of the vari- 
ous States. The law was intended to 
regulate the employment of children un- 
der the age of 14 in any mill, cannery, 
workshop, factory, or manufacturing es- 
tablishment, or under 16, in any mine or 
quarry, by imposing an excise tax of 10 
per cent upon the net annual profits of 
those employing such labor. A _ resolu- 
tion proposing a constitutional amend- 
ment which would give Congress power to 
reenact the law was introduced in the 
Senate by Senator Johnson of California. 

The suit of the 50,000 New York gar- 
ment workers, who recently ended their 
strike, to compel their employers to live 
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up to the terms of an agreement made 
in 1919 was upheld in a decision by the 


Appellate Division of the Supreme 
Court. The contention that the terms 
have become onerous to employers was 
not allowed. 


A suit against the United Mine work- 
ers of America, asking $1,000,000 dam- 
ages, has been brought by the McKell 
interests of West Virginia, growing out 
of the “shooting up” of the company’s 
property by union workers in the 1919 
coal strike. 


The Lackawanna Steel Company has 
announced an advance in the wages of 
common labor from 23 to 26 cents an 
hour. 

Delegates to the Knit Goods Manu- 
facturers of America convention re- 
cently held in Atlantic City are 
understood to have agreed to cut 
wages or increase the working day to 
ten hours. The workers, they de- 
clared, were now being paid for a 
twelve-hour day, although working 
only eight, resulting in insufficient pro- 
duction. 

Official entrance into politics of the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Engineers as an organiza- 
tion, to co-operate with other labor or- 
ganizations, was embodied in a motion 
passed at a convention of the brotherhood. 
Political activity heretofore has been pro- 
hibited by the organization laws. 


Railroads 


GENERAL horizontal reduction of 

10 per cent. in freight rates below 
the rates which became effective on 
Aug. 26, 1920, was ordered by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in a deci- 
sion resulting from an _ exhaustive 
investigation begun last fall into the 
reasonableness of freight levels. Under 
the decision, the railroads are entitled 
to a return of 534 per cent on 
the value of railway property, compared 
with 6 per cent under the Transportation 
act of 1920. The cut in freight rates was 
fixed at 14 per cent, in eastern territory; 
1314 per cent, in western territory, and 
121% per cent, in the southern and moun- 
tain Pacific territories; all reductions ef- 
fective July 1. Passenger tates and Pull- 
man car surcharges remain unchanged. 
The commission in its decision declared a 
general reduction in rate levels “as sub- 
stantial as the condition of the carrier 
will permit will tend to stabilize condi- 
tions” of all business. 

Loadings of revenue freight for April, 
despite the coal strike, exceeded the total 
for the same month a year ago. Cars 
loaded in April totaled 2,893,355, com- 
pared with 8,822,713 a year ago, an in- 
crease of 70,642, or 2.50 per cent. The 
total for the month, however, was 28,631 
cars under that for April, 1920. 

As evidence of its faith in the early 
return of business prosperity in the South, 
the Southern Railway system has just 
placed orders for new equipment consist- 
ing of 20 locomotives, 5,390 steel freight 
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cars, 500 steel automobile cars, 100 steel 
passenger cars and 250 caboose cars. If 
it were possible to place the freight car 
equipment in one train, it would be forty- 
seven miles from the engine to the ca- 
boose. 

The Boston and Maine Railroad an- 
nounced that it had put into effect the 
Labor Board’s recent ruling that forty- 
eight hours should constitute the work- 
ing week for clerical workers. This, 
it was said, would eliminate all holidays, 
Saturday half-holidays, and provide 
work for the clerical forces on those 
days, pay being withheld if the clerks 
absented themselves. 

The New York Central will soon start 
work on the construction of a new bridge 
across the Hudson River, twelve miles 
south of Albany, at a cost of $20,000,000. 
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HARGING that the manufacturers 

of and dealers in building materials, 
due to a shortage of such materials, 
have brought about abnormal prices, 
and that these prices are the direct 
result of a series of criminal con- 
spiracies, the joint legislative commit- 
tee on housing of the State of New 
York, has asxed Congress to _ per- 
mit the importation of building materials 
now excluded through high tariffs. 


Copper metal for export is now quoted 
at 13% to 14 cents a pound c.i.f. Ham- 
burg or British ports, while domestic 
copper is quoted at 1334 to 13% cents a 
pound, depending upon delivery. Demand 
for both foreign and domestic account 
continues favorable, according to reports 
in the trade. 


An upward trend in price movement is 
now distinctly visible the world over, the 
National City Bank of New York reports. 

“The price index figures, as now com- 
piied by the statisticians of the various 
countries of the world, says the bank, have 
for the past two or three months hinted 
strongly at higher prices. The index 
number worked out by the Federal Re- 
serve Board with reference to the United 
States, compiled from 100 wholesale price 
quotations for representative commodities, 
showed for ‘consumers’ goods’ in the 
month of March, 1922, 157 against 150 
in January; for raw materials 147 
against 141 in January; for exports 144 
against 139 in January; and for imports 
111 against 110 in January, and for the 
entire group a figure of 147 in March, 
1922, against 142 in January.” 

The pre-war dollar, which had shrunk 
until in July, 1920, it was worth only 52 
cents in a retail meat market, is now 

orth 83 cents when spent for meats, 
says August F. Grimm, Chairman of the 
Meat Council of New York. “In the last 

ear,” Mr. Grimm said, “the retail price 

f round steak has dropped 12 per cent., 

luck roast 14 per cent and plate beef 
18 per cent. Chuck and plate are selling 

retail stores at or near pre-war levels.” 

The injunction applied for by the 

‘ew York Telephone Company to ‘re- 

rain the Public Service Commission 

‘om forcing the company to reduce its 
rates 5 per cent. in New York City and 
ibout 7 per cent. elsewhere in the State 
vas granted.in the Federal Court. The 
‘ompany pleaded that the proposed rate 
was confiscatory and unreasonable. 
















Where Does 
He Bank ? 


That is the question today among 
business men about business men 
—a man is judged by the com- 
pany he keeps. 


Many honored names have been 
on our books through the third 
and fourth generation. 


Our resources, our facilities, our 
experience are here to perform 
every function of a bank. 


Where do you bank? 


Seeking new business on our record 





THE 


CGHEMICAL 


NATIONAL 


BANK 


OF NEW YORK 


Founded 1824 


BROADWAY AND CHAMBERS, FACING CITY HALL 
































120 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
<<< —USE THIS COUPON —=—_—ao—oor o-oo Oe - 
FORBES FINANCIAL RESEARCH, 6-10-22 





THE RESULTS WERE AMAZING! 


LaurENCE BEeEcu, expert investigator of speculative and investment values, undertook espe- 
cially for Forses Financtat ReseEarcu and in the interests of 


GENERAL MOTORS STOCKHOLDERS 


—an independent investigation and study of the Corporation’s earning power. 
His report develops vital and conclusive facts of tremendous importance on the immediate and 
long range market position of the securities. 


Every stockholder should have this copyrighted report and confidential opinion about the 
stock. We will tell you more about it, without obligation, if you will return the coupon. 


SPECIAL OFFER:—Twenty-five cents will bring you a large size (642”x9”) reproduction 
of our “Adjusted” price chart on General Motors common stock, prepared especially for 
the report, together with an article on ‘“The Real Value of a Chart and the Errors in its 
Use.”” There is also an interesting specimen page from the report itself. 


FORBES FINANCIAL RESEARCH 


120 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Gentlemen:—Please send me (mark X after literature desired). 


“Amazing Results of an Investigation Into General Motors.’’ This I understand will give me full 
particulars about your new and exhaustive report and is FREE. oO 


Also, find enclosed 25 cents (stamps or currency) in acceptance of Special Offer of ‘‘Adjusted’’ price 
chart and specimen page from your report; together with ‘‘Real Value of a Chart and the Errors in Its Use.”’ [) 


Yours truly, 
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PRIVATE 
AUTOMATIC 
EXCHANGE 


ee 
More than a private telephone exchange—the Automatic Electric Services 
of the P-A-X include and co-ordinate interior telephony, code call, 
conference, watchman service and all other inter-communication needs 


“The P-A-X Worth 
All It Costs” 


Says This Wall Street Concern 


HE P-A-X is worth all 

it costs, says Henry L. 
Doherty & Company, promi- 
nent Wall Street bond house. 
Their increase from 50 to 140 
phones in the slightly less than 
six years they have been bene- 
fiting through its services, 
testifies to its universal satis- 
faction. (See excerpts from 
letter in column to right.) 


In many cases the P-A-X rep- 
resents a substantial saving in 
money which may be measured 
in dollars and cents; in all cases 
the P-A-X represents a service 
value too vital to be overlooked. 


Have you been told what the 
P-A-X can mean to you? Our 
field engineer will survey your 
needs and make recommenda- 


tions. Get in touch with our 
nearest office! 


The AutomaticElectric 
Services of the P-A-X 
combine inter-commu- 
nication, code call sys- 
tem, conference wire, 
emergency alarms, 
watchman’s calls and 
other related services. 
The P-A-X augments 
and completes but does 
not supplant nor con- 
nect with local and long 
distance telephone 
service. 


Automatic 





Says Mr. A. H. Fromm 


Assistant Purchasing Agent for 
Henry L. Doherty & Co., 
New York City 


“Installing a Private Automatic 
Exchange has relieved our outside 
switchboard of 85% of the interior 
calls, and resulted in greatly im- 
proved service on outside calls. 
With the P-A-X there is a consid- 
erable saving in the time required 
to make a call, and all conversa- 
tions are secret.”’ 


_ 


“P-A-X phones connect all depart- 
ments, being used for staff organi- 
zations and control as well as to 
handle 85% of our interior com- 
munications.”’ 


‘**Even our higher executives prefer 
the P-A-X for inside calls. They 
will dial in on the number them- 
selves, rather than put in a call, 
because they know their conversa- 
tion cannot be overheard, and 
there is no danger of interruptions 
from the operator, or of being 
cut off.” 

aS 


“The P-A-X operates for the very 
reasonable cost of $5.94 a day, 
which is slightly more thanit would 
cost to use the manual system. 
However, the improved service is 
well worth the slight additional 
cost. The P-A-X has so relieved 
our outside phone system that we 
are saving one position on our 
switchboard and the entire wages 
of one operator, amounting to 
$1,416 a year.”’ 


““The primary purpose of this in- 
stallation was to give better service 
on the outside wires, as well as bet- 
ter interior communication, and it 
has certainly accomplished these 
objects. We would repeat our pur- 
chase without the slightest hesi- 
tation.” 


Branch Offices 
NEW YORK, 21 E. 40th St. 
——— The Bourse 
g. 
BOSTON, 445 Tremont Bldg. 
WASHINGTON, 905 Munsey 


Blidg. 
ae eae 612 Mercantile 


g. 
PITTSBURGH, 608 Fulton Bldg. 
——— D, 415 Cuyahoga 


CINCINNATI, 1913 Union Cen- 


tral Bid 
COLUMBUS, O., 518 Ferris Bldg. 
DETROIT, 525 Ford Bldg. 
KANSAS CITY, 1001 New York 
Life Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 320 Market St. 
LOS ANGELES, 238 San Fer- 
nando Bldg. 


In Canada—Address 
Northern Electric Co., Ltd., 121 
Shearer St., Montreal, P. Q. 


Abroad—Address 
International Automatic Telephone 
Co., Ltd., 60 Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, London, W. C. 2, 
England. 
In Australia—Address 
Automatic Telephones, Austral- 


asia, Ltd., 207 Macquarie 
Street, Sydney, Australia. 


Electric 


Company 


ENGINEERS, DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF THE AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE IN USE THE WORLD OVER 
CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
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HE plan to force the Fordney-Mc- 

Cumber Tariff bill through thé 
Senate by changing the rules so as to 
permit the cloture rule to apply to rev- 
enue and appropriation bills has met 
with such strong opposition that it is 
likely the plan will be abandoned. Dis- 
cussing the proposed tariff on woo! 
Senator Walsh of Massachusetts, de- 
clared that, since March 1, last, the 
price of cloth has increased from 25 to 
50 cents a yard due principally to agita- 
tion for a high tariff. As the situation 
now stands, the Senator maintained, the 
man who buys clothes next fall will pay 
a higher price than he did in 1921. 


The Administration is expected short- 
ly to approve legislation for the pay- 
ment of a percentage of royalties ac- 
cruing to the credit of the United States 
from the sale of oil from naval reserves 
to individual States in which such re- 
serves are located. 


Indications as we go to press are that 
a bonus bill—probably the McCumber bill, 
which provides payment with adjusted 
compensation—will be favorably reported 
to the Senate from the Committee on 
Finance. 








Other Important Items 




















HE Secretary of the Treasury has 
issued another warning to holders 
of 33%4 per cent. Victory notes that, pur- 
suant to notice of February 9, tre issue 
has been called for redemption on June 
15. All interest ceases on that date. 
About $100,000,000 of these notes have 
already been presented for advance re- 
demption and there are now outstanding 
about $270,000,000. 


Attorney General Daugherty an- 
nounced that he will take personal 
charge of the prosecution of war con- 
tract cases, hav.ag a special division or- 
ganized for the purpose by the Depart- 
ment of Justice. He will be aided by 
three assistants. 


Competition from firms outside New 
York City in the supply of granite for 
building has been cut off on all jobs using 
less than 4,000 cubic feet of stone, it was 
testified before the Lockwood Commit- 
tee. 


The Youngstown Sheet and Tube 
Company has decided to drop out of 
the proposed combination of six of the 
large independent steel companies. 
This is the second large company to 
stray from the fold of the original pro- 
posed combination which was to have 
included seven of the independents. The 
first was Lackawanna, which was taken 
over by Bethlehem. 


The smallest deficit in the history of 
its operation of vessels was recorded by 
the Shipping Board during April, when 
total expenses incurred in excess of in- 
come were $2,977,246. 


Department store sales in the New 
York Federal Reserve District during 
April were the largest for any April on 
record. They were 2.3 per cent. larger 
than in April last year and 1.6 per cent. 
larger than in April, 1920. 
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Declaring that although five months 
have elapsed since the Lockwood com- 
nittee sent its report on the examination 
§ the affairs of the General Electric 
Company to Attorney General Harry 
augherty, Samuel Untermyer, counsel, 
uggested that the committee go over the 
head of the Attorney General and appeal 
to Congress in an endeavor to obtain be- 
lated justice. The evidence, he believes, 
is sufficient for the prosecution of 
the General Electric Company in the Fed- 
eral court at Toledo for criminal con- 
tempt, on a charge of maintaining a 
monopoly of the sale of electric light 
lamps in the United States. 

The price of membership on the New 
York Stock Exchange is approaching 
the $100,000 level. The seat of F. L. 
Seligsberg, deceased, has been posted 
for transfer to Robert D. Hartshorne 
for $99,000. The last previous sale was 
$97,000. The highest price for member- 
ship was $115,000, and the lowest $37,- 
000, in. recent years. 

Negotiations for merging the Standard 
Oil Company of Indiana and the Gulf 
Oil Corporation are being conducted 
by the two companies. At the prices 
reported to have been asked for the 
stocks in the negotiation, the deal, if 
put through, will be a $766,000,000 mer- 
ger. 

Total imports of gold during April 
amounted to $12,243,555, compared with 
$33,488,256 in March, and $80,662,202 in 
April, 1921. 

Representatives of five of the indepen- 
dent steel companies considering a mer- 
ger are understood to have informed At- 
torney General Daugherty that the pro- 
jected consolidation would not be con- 
summated until the Department of Justice 
had been fully advised. 
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T HE German Government’s reply to fhe 
Reparations Commission’s terms is 
generally regarded as satisfactory. It ex- 
presses the conviction that Germany can 
do what she is asked if she gets a foreign 
loan. The whole problem is now up to the 
3ankers’ Committee. If a loan is floated 
and Germany gets a considerable share, the 
reparations situation will be settled, at 
least for this year. 

While the cost of living is steadily fall- 
ing in other countries, the cost of prac- 
tically all foodstuffs is steadily rising in 
France. Many articles are to-day selling 
at prices 50 per cent above those ruling a 
year ago. The Government for a long 
while has been making various attempts 
to intervene in order to bring down the 
prices of essential foodstuffs, but the 
measures adopted have been severely crit- 
icized by the press. Lack of organiza- 
tion is given as the principal cause. 
_ Leaders of the two factions fighting 
or control of the new Irish Government, 

amon de Valera and Michael Collins, 
have reached an agreement whereby a 
trial of strength between the pro-treaty 
nd anti-treaty parties will be avoided. It 

based on the fact that the condition of 
the country requires a government by a 
oalition administration. An agreed list 
of candidates for the new Parliament is, 
therefore, to be put forward as from the 
Sinn Fein organization, whose executive 
will now have representatives of all Sinn 















ANDREW JAY FRAME 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD, 


THE WAUKESHA NATIONAL BANK, WAUKESHA, WIS. 

If stability in banking is to maintain, and if general 
stability is to become the rule in all material progress, then 
large enterprises especially desiring credit should furnish to 
creditors or banks, say annually, at least, a certified audit 
made by some competent, fearless and honest expert in the 
audit line. 

This statement seems to me a fundamental to ensure 
solid human progress, because it gives the best known en- 
lightenment, next to judgment of men, as to whether solvency 
reigns or an over-expanded condition of the debtor exists. 


‘ Published in the interest 
of better business 


By ERNST & ERNST 


















Where is the Leak 


in your coal property profits? 


Ask Peabody Service. We 
have the facts, gathered daily 
from 36 bituminous mines in 
11 fields—and from nation- 
wide contact with markets. 
Write for particulars. 


PEABODY 


COAL COMPANY 
Founded 18838 
332 South Michigan Ave. CHICAGO 


Operating 36 Bituminous Mines in 11 Fields with Annual C 
id 21,000,000 Tons —* 
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and Employer 


Water clear, clean and cold is a tonic to the 
worker. It gives him a new impetus. It restores 
his energy. 

Both employees and employers favor the Jewett 
water cooler because of its many exclusive 
features. 

The cooler being square, the ice is dropped into 
it without wasteful cracking. The unbroken 
cake melts slowly. 

The walls are insulated with pure cork 1% 
inches thick. 


The angle flow makes it impossible to drink 
directly over the bubbler. Contamination is 
avoided. 


The Jewett cooler connects direct with the water 
supply. It can be set in any corner convenient to 
plumbing. 


Water does not come in contact with the ice. 
The coil rests under the ice tray. 


May be purchased from factory at first cost. No 
middle profit. 


Quotations and data by mail. 


THE JEWETT 
REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 


Established 1849 


28 Chandler St. BUFFALO, N. Y. 


This is how round 
type coolers must be 
packed. That’s why 
round type coolers 
pile up ice bills. 


A peek inside 








the Jewett 


uare Water 
Cooler—show- 
ing ice cham-. 


ber, water 


coils and cork 


wi 


The Jewett takes 
ice in the cake. 
The Jewett pure 
cork insulation, 
14" thick, keeps 
heat out and 
cold in. 





























Fisk Tires give. 





LL over the country today men 
are talking about the service 


Just look the tires 
over if you want to know why. Com- 
pare for Quality and Price. 


There's a Fisk Tire of extra value in every size, 
for car, truck or speed wagon 
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Fein factions. The President will be 
elected by the Dail Eireann, as Arthur 
Griffith was elected. The army will have 
the right to nominate the minister of de 
fense and the other nine ministers will be 
appointed, five from the majority and 
four from the minority. 


An international court for hearing 
commercial disputes between nationals 
of the various countries was approved 
by the Executive Committee of the In 
ternational Chamber of Commerce in 
Paris. Representatives of United States. 
Great Britain, France, the Netherlands, 
Italy, Belgium and Germany attended. 


The American Chamber of Commerce 
in China has sent a cable to President 
Harding protesting against the delay in 
establishing an American court in China 
which, it is said, is seriously affecting 
American prestige and is producing a 
desperate situation for American business. 
The lack of a court impedes business, as 
the Chinese have no legal redress against 
Americans. Hundreds of cases are wait- 
ing on the docket. 


Premier Lloyd George of Great Bri 
tain, after reporting to the House cf 
Commons on the Genoa Conference, re- 
ceived a vote of confidence by the over- 
whelming majority of 235 to 26. 


New decrees which Government leaders 
say are, designed to encourage the inde- 
pendent capitalistic reconstruction of 
Russia on Russia’s own terms have been 
promulgated by the Soviet Government. 
The Council of Commissars has an- 
nounced removal of the State monopoly 
on trade in agricultural implements and 
seed, permitting private persons to buy 
abroad through the Commissariat of For- 
eign Trade. Another bill permits inheri- 
tance by husbands or wives and direct 
descendants of a maximum of 5,000 gold 
rubles. The Council also is debating a 
project permitting ground leases up to 59 
years, instead of the 36-year maximum 
originally intended. 


Contracts aggregating $8,000,000 have 
been placed by the Paris-Orleans Railway 
for eighty freight locomotives and eighty 
heavy, high-speed passenger motorcars as 
part of the program for the electrifica- 
tion of the main lines with a 1,500-volt 
direct current system. While the large 
part of the order will be manufactured in 
France, considerable material of American 
manufacture will also be required. 


Italy has signed a commercial treaty 
with Russia, for which action she has 
been severely criticised by the French 
press. 


Dr. Carl von Weinberg, a principal in 
the German dye trust, has purchased 51 
per cent. of the shares of the Italian 
Bianchi dye firm, says a dispatch from 
London. The Germans, says the report, 
will give to the Italian firm technical 
and other assistance necessary to de- 
velop the business on a scale justified 
by Italian economic conditions and are 
to receive 51 per cent. of the profits. 


A survey of the trade situation in 
Central America by the Department of 
Commerce shows that conditions there 
during the first quarter of 1922 were 
much better than in the latter part of 
last year and it is generally believed 
that the trend is upward. 
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| About Important People | 








Dwight W. Morrow, partner of J. P. 
‘organ & Co., was elected a member of 
the Board of Directors of the Bankers 
rrust Company of New York to fill the 
acancy caused by the death of Henry 
P, Davison. Mr. Morrow has also been 
appointed a member of the Executive 
Committee. 

H. H. Springford, formerly assistant 
to the president of the Goodyear Tire 
Co., has been elected president of the 
Steel and Tube Co. of America, to suc- 
ceed A. A. Schlesinger, now chairman 
of the executive committee. 

Robert S. Parsons, since 1920 general 
manager of the Erie’ Railroad, was 
elected vice-president, in charge of op- 
erations. 

Frank N. Kondolf, president. or the 
Remington Typewriter Co., was elected 
chairman of the Board of Directors. 
B. L. Winchell was elected president to 
succeed Mr. Kondolf. 

R. H. McElroy, in charge of traffic 
and orders, and Edward Bullock have 
been elected directors of the Standard 
Oil Company of Indiana. 

E. V. R. Thayer was elected a direc- 
tor of the Sinclair Consolidated Oil 
Corporation to succeed D. C. Jackling. 
John R. Simpson was also added to the 
board. 

George R. Huntington, vice president 
and general manager of the Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Rail- 
way, was elected president of the sys- 
tem to succeed Edmund Pennington, 
who was elected chairman of the com- 
pany. 7 

Charles P. Kingsley has been elected 
a member of the New York Stock Ex- 
change. 

John Lyle Harington, of Kansas City, 
Mo., has been nominated as president 
of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, succeeding Dean Dexter S. 
Kimball of the Cornell University Col- 
lege of Engineering. 

Stockholders of the Burns Brothers 
Company elected seven new directors. 
They are: T. L. Chadbourne, Gerhard 
Dahl, Harry V. Lake, Morris Rosenthal, 
Mason B. Starring, Thomas F. Farrell 
and S. S. Wertheim. 

At a meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
several changes in the official personnel 
were made. J. P. Sykes will be senior 
vice-president in charge of plant and 
manufacture; C. A. Bourgeois, vice- 
president in charge of manufacture, and 
J. A. Vauclain, vice-president in charge 
of plant and equipment. Harry Glaen- 
zer has been made vice-president in 
charge of engineering, and W. A. Rus- 
sell is now vice-president in charge of 
purchases. 

Samuel W. Moore, counsel of the Kan- 
sas City Southern Railroad, has been 
lected a director of the Chicago & Alton 
Railroad. 

Harry Bronner, of Blair & Co, New 
York, was elected a director of the Brook- 
lyn Edison Company. 

Elbert H. Gary, chairman of the Board 
of Directors of the U. S. Steel Corp., is fo 
receive the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Laws from Northwestern University at 


~ commencement exercises to be held on 
July 21. 











This drawer can’t stick 
or drop on the floor 


EW YORK on the wire. 
The desk drawer slides out at a 


folder. 


touch. Your papers at your finger tips. 


one more advantage of 


You reach for a 


Just 


The “Y and E” Efficiency Desk 


The patented “Y and E” frictionless drawer 
slide keeps drawers from sticking or falling. 


This desk comes in six different models, too; one can 


be arranged especially for you. 


Deep vertical files in 


lower drawers, spacious compartments in uppers and 


center. 


Write for free descriptive booklet, 
“The Executive’s Workshop.” 


YAWMAN“*>FRBE MFG.Q@. 


629 ST. PAUL ST. 





ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





Branches and Agents 
in all Principal Cities 

















For Four Score 
Years and Six 


| Che 
American Banker 


has served as the weekly banking news- 
paper of the United States. 

With its twenty special correspondents 
located in every large banking center it 
presents, each week, to its subscribers 
the complete news of the banking world 
in a concise and readable manner. 


If you are interested in banking and 
are not enjoying this time honored pub- 
lication, it is time to begin. 








Pin a dollar to this advertisement 
and send for three months’ trial. 


American Banker 


Oldest and most read banking journal 
im America 4 


67 PEARL STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


$5.00 per year. 








15 cents a copy. 
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NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA ST.LOUIS 





—is the keystone of Cos- 
grove Service because we 
know that even such con- 


ditions as the present 
must not stop a wheel. 


Depend on this 
service. | 


JOHNSTOWN 


LONDON 























COSGROVE&¢COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
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Only one-fifth of the buildings owned by the Bell System are shown in this picture. 


A Telephone City 


Above is an imaginary city, 
made by grouping together one- 
fifth of the buildings owned by 
the Bell System, and used in 
telephone service. Picture to 
yourself a city five times as great 
and you will have an idea of 
the amount of real estate owned 
by the Bell System throughout 
the country. 


If all these buildings were 
grouped together, they would 
make a business community with 
400 more buildings than the 
total number of office buildings 
in New York City, as classified 
by the Department of Taxes and 
Assessments. 


Next to its investment in 
modern telephone equipment, the 





toward Better Service 


largest investment of the Bell 
System is in its 1,600 modern 
buildings, with a value of $144,- 
000,000. Ranging in size from 
twenty-seven stories down to 
one-story, they are used princi- 
pally as executive offices, cen- 
tral offices, storehouses and 
garages. The modern construc- 
tion of most of the buildings is 
indicated by the fact that the 
investment in buildings is now 
over three times what it was ten 
years ago. 


Every building owned by the 
Bell System must be so con- 
structed and so situated as to 
serve with efficiency the tele- 
phone public in each locality, 
and to be a sound investment 
for future requirements. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE.AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 




















T QMOR RROW SFT WY ATA 


Our daily letter: forecasts the movements of securities on the New 
York Stock Exchange, giving the short moves, as well as the major 








swings. You are never “Hung Up” with stocks. 
TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION FOR ONE MONTH COSTS $15.00 


Sample letter on request. 


WALL STREET ADVISORY SERVICE 


NEW YORK 


6 CHURCH STREET 
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Do you know a funny story 

that would interest our readers? 

“Forbes” offers a Prize of $5 for 

the best story published in each 

issue and also pays $1 for each 
story used. 


Nothing Overlooked 

A certain lawyer, while trying to learn 
from his client some particulars of a 
past event, cried out, “And now, I wish 
to tax your memory.” 

“Good Lord,” groaned the poor client, 
“Has it come to that?”—$5 prize to E. F. 
Strahler, 719 Hodapp Ave., Dayton, 
Ohio. 


* * * 


Always a Leader 

All truly great men are modest. This 
fact is strikingly apparent in the case of 
H. B. ‘Thayer, president of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Company, who 
rose from the ranks to the head of one of 
the greatest corporations in the world. 

At a recent meeting of the telephone 
pioneers, held in St. Louis, Mr. Thayer, 
responding to an introduction by the chair- 
man, said: 

“I appeared on the screen this evening 
as the best house manager my company 
had. Modestly, I admit it, but I didn’t 
know anyone else knew it. In 1883, I 
was the only manager the company had. 
I also stood second in my class in alge- 
bra, but as a matter of fact, there were 
only two in the class.”—$1 prize to C. R. 
Chase, 8 Maple Street, Milford, Conn. 

* * * 
A Thrifty Customer 

A big mail-order house recently received 
an order from one Felix MacTanish, a 
canny Scottish farmer. It ran: 

“Enclosed please find one cent for which 
send me one faucet washer No. 89764,” 
and the order came through on a postal 
card!—$1 prize to Frank H. Jones, 15 
Rowe Street, Auburndale, Mass. 

* * * 
A Big Order 

A bristling, aggressive advertising sales- 
man breezed into a business man’s office 
one morning, when the latter was crowded 
with work, and, if it must be admitted, 
a trifle out of sorts. 

“Mr. Jones,” he began, “I represent the 
most important trade paper in the hard- 
ware industry. Our publication has qual- 
ity circulation, highest national standing, 
and best record for actual results. Will 
you take some space?” 

“Yes,” growled the irate Mr. Jones, 
“T’ll take about a mile of space,—and 
please lay it out between you and me.”— 
$1 prize to A. Kandel, 51 East 7th Street. 

* * * 
Inventory 

Banker—How much liquid assets have 
you? 

Customer (cautiously)—About a case 
and a half—Manufacturers Trust Co. 
Bulletin. 
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By Robert 


CCEPTING a situation as a matter 
of course is typical of the Ameri- 
can public. 

The business man realizes his debt to 
transportation. He accepts the dictum 
that the railroads are steel bands which 
bind us to each other. He realizes that 
the railroads are aptly termed the ar- 
teries of our economic life. He may be 
interested in some particular system be- 
cause of an investment or because of 
some personal factor. 


However, it is appalling to realize how 
little the average business man knows 
about the economic factors pertaining 
to our railways. Whenever any very 
serious controversy arises, the business 
man takes notice of the situation for the 
moment, but in the majority of cases 
his notice is based on a_ superficial 
knowledge and his vision is warped be- 
cause of his ignorance of the whole sub- 
ject. 


In the first place, everyone, whether 
investor or business man, should know 
the history of some of the great lines 
and how they came into being. For 
this purpose the best book is the new 
two-volume edition of “The Life of E. 
H. Harriman,” by Kennan. In this 
volume one finds the whole story of 
the Erie situation, the dramatic epi- 
sodes of the Northern Pacific panic, the 
fight between Harriman and Keene for 
control of the Southern Pacific, the 
Equitable investigation, the break with 
Roosevelt, and the development of the 
Union Pacific. 

“The History of the Southern Pacific 
Railroad,” by Daggett, is another ex- 
cellent book for the student of our 
transportation systems. Since the au- 
thor is essentially a financier and an 
economic thinker, the book is written 
from that viewpoint. And inasmuch as 
the development of California and the 
politics of California are woven around 
this railroad’s history, the volume may 
well occupy an enviable place in any 
business book library. 

For a study of the railroad from the 
management and financial viewpoints, 
probably the best books are: 


Retvendes Finance and Organization, by 

Relibemtin: Rates and Regulations, by Ripley. 

These two volumes compress into 
readable and meaty form the essentia] 
data pertaining to the subject from the 
viewpoints noted. 

On the other hand, there are some 
books which are classed as standards in 
the railroad field. The foremost vol- 
ume is “Railroad Transportation,” by 
Dr. Arthur T. Hadley, former president 
of Yale University. Other standard 
works which are worth while are des- 
criptive of the subject matter through 


L. Smitley 


their names, such as “American Rail- 
road Economics,” by Dr. Sakolski; 
“Railroad Promotion and Capitaliza- 
tion,” by Cleveland & Powell; “Railroad 
Administration,” by Morris; and “Rail- 
road Traffic and Rates,” by Johnson & 
Huebner. : 

Among the older standard books 
which bear direct interest on present 
day problems are those written by 
Haines, among which may be mentioned 
“Restrictive Railway Legislation,” 
“Problems in Railway Regulation,” 
“Railway Corporations as Public Ser- 
vants.” In addition, if it can be ob- 
tained, those interested in the subject 
will find “An American Transportation 
System,” by Rankin, of vital interest. 

Probably the most commonly used 
book relating to the accounting—from 
the financial viewpoint—is that of 
Hooper — “Railroad Accounting” — but 
as this book is out of print and very 
difficult to acquire, the work of Adams 
on “Railroad Accounts” is mostly sug- 
gested. No one taking up this phase of 
railroading shoyld fail to possess the 
first real book on the subject, which was 
written by Thomas F. Woodlock, “The 
Anatomy of a Railroad Report.” 

The investor’s viewpoint is very well 
developed in “How to Analyze a Rail- 
road Report,” written by John Moody. 
In this book the standardized railroad 
report is used as well as the income re- 
port, and each item is taken up sep- 
arately and thoroughly discussed. 

Historically, the various problems of 
the railroads have been many, and they 
are ably collated by the best writer on 
railroad subjects, Mr. Ripley, in his vol- 
ume, “Railway Problems,” which has 
been used as a text in many courses on 
transportation. A more recent volume 
which partakes of the controversy over 
government control is that of F. H. 
Dixon, entitled “Railroads and the Gov- 
ernment.” Both sides of the case are 
ably presented and the best feature 
from the viewpoint of the reader, is 
that the present day problem is empha- 
sized. 

Other excellent books to read on the 
subject of railways are: 

Federal Regulation of Railway Rates, by Mer- 

British Railways, by Hugh M. Ross. 

Heart of the Railroad Problem, by Parsons. 

bs Soman Regulation of Railway Rates, by 

Perce. nl Railway Transportation, by Johnson. 

Railroad Reorganization and Capitalization, by 

Daggett. 

Working of the Railroad, by McPherson. 

Railway Regulation by Sharfman. 

Railroads of Mexico, by Powell. 

Transportation in Europe by McPherson. 


Railways of South and Central America, by 
Halsey. 


Railroad Problem, by Hungerford. 

British Railway Finance, by Wall. 

The Economics of Railway Transportation, by 
Williams. 

Railroad Freight Rates, by McPherson. 

Transportation in Europe, by McPherson. 














; A Business Is Like 
A High Power 
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NDER proper control it can 

make tremendous progress. 

Out of control it will destroy 
itself. 


Control in business, and the analysis on 
which it is based, determine the achieve- 
ment of the executive and the success of 
the concern. The methods of such con- 
trol, owing to the insistent demands of 
modern industry for more effective pro- 
cedures, are in a state of continual de- 
velopment. 


The alert executive recognizes his urgent 
need for a constant supply of definite, 
up-to-date methods of iaadiiog both old 
and new situations. 


ADMINISTRATION 
The Journal of Business 
Analysis and Control 


is meeting his need squarely. Thousands 
of executives are reading its general 
business and economic articles to broaden 
their outlook and studying its specific 
descriptions of tested methods for aid 
in handling their own administrative 
problems. 


Sound Policies and Effective 
Methods to Meet Business 
Conditions Today 


In Finance. Financial authorities of 
standing keep you informed of the most 
reliable principles and practices. 


In Organization and Administration. 
Successful executives describe for you 
effective methods they have worked out 
and applied. 

In Marketing. Sales and advertising 
leaders demonstrate how they are over- 
coming obstacles with better sales 
methods. 


In Accounting. Prominent accountants 
keep you in touch with developments 
needed to meet new laws, taxes, and 
conditions. 


In Production. Sound advice is given on 
vital problems of purchasing, inventory 
control, cost finding, personnel manage- 
ment, etc. 


In General Business Problems. Timely, 
important articles on subjects of broad 
business significance increase your busi- 
ness stature. 


Test the Journal’s Value to You 


Let us enter your subscription for one year, to 
begin with the current number. Look this iasue 
over carefully when it arrives. If, within five 
days of its receipt, you decide you do not wish 
the journal regularly, let us know, and we will 
cancel your subscription, without charge for the 
copy you received. Otherwise, we will send 
an invoice for the year’s subscription, $5.00 
(Canadian and foreign, $5.50), payable within 
thirty days. Send the coupon now. 


The Ronald Press Co. 
20 Vesey St.'Publishers New York 


Also publishers of 
Management Engineering 


The Ronald Press Co., 

20 Vesey St., New York. 
Enter my subscription to ADMINISTRA’ 
one year, to begin with the current a phe 
understood that I will notify you within five days 
after receipt of the first number if I do not wish 
to continue to receive the magazine and that you 
will then cancel the subscription without charge 
for the copy sent me. Otherwise, I will send you 
$5.00* at my convenience within thirty days. 
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OF 000 0.60660:600006 0:0'00:600000006800 
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“Canadian and foreign $5.50. 
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E pws prompt transfer of funds abroad, the collection of 

foreign drafts, and the supplying of trustworthy credit 
and trade information for importers and exporters— 
these are among the outstanding services rendered by 
the Foreign Department of the Bankers Trust Company, 
which places at the disposal of its customers a wealth 
of experience along these lines. 


We are able to give this service because of our thorough 
equipment here in New York, because we have a Paris 
Office which is a complete unit of the Company, and 
because we have close connections with the leading 
banks in foreign countries. 


Comprehensive banking experience and a desire to co- 
operate closely with customers are additional factors 
fitting this institution to give dependable foreign 
banking service. 
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BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


Fifth Avenue Office: 57th Street Office: 
at 42nd Street at Madison Avenue 


Paris Office: 3 & 5 Place Vendome 
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Downtown Office: 
16 Wall Street 



































Which Business Books Have 
Helped You Most? 
(Continued from page. 233) 


volumes relating to advertising which 
have come to my notice. In its sugges- 
tions and practical illustrations it points 
the way to the profitable planning of 
advertisements. It suggests that an adver- 
tisement should be seen, read, believed, 
and remembered, and works reasonably to 
the accomplishment of these aims in such 
a manner as to interest and convince the 
matured man of business as well as the 
one who has yet to make his way. 


“Accounting as an Aid to Business 
Profits” is, as the author says, “written 
for the business man who wants to know 
how best to manage his business, and for 
the banker or investor who is looking for 
information by which he can understand 
the bookkeeping of a concern.” ‘t 
impresses me as being the work of one 
who understands thoroughly the principles 
of his subject and yet realizes the account- 



















atin 


ing disabilities of the average man of busi- 
ness. From these points of view it is, in 
its treatment of business affairs, always 
of value to me in the suggestions that 
it effers for the financial interpretation of 
business progress. 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 





Swift & Company 
Union Stock Yards, 


Dividend No. 146 
Dividend of TWO DOLLARS ($2.00) per shareon 
the capital stock of Swift & Company, will be 
paid on July 1, 1922, to stockholders of record, 
June 10, 1922, as shown on the books of the 


Company. =. A. PEACOCK, Secretary 


Chicago 





Opportunities for Investors 
(Continued from page 245) 


electric is now selling at the highest 
price reached since the war market t 





LEHIGH VALLEY COAL SALES CO. 
New York, May 26th, 1922. 


1916. There are probably two reasons 
for this. One is that stability of earn- 
ings has given the stock an investment 
rating which has necessitated a dewn- 
ward revision of the yield to be ob- 
tained. The other is that the enormous 
growth in the demand for the radio 
receiving sets that it manufactures 
promises to add materially to earnings 
over the next year or two. As a radio 
speculation, Westinghouse is probably 
entitled to leadership in the group of 
stocks known to be benefiting from 
the expansion of the new industry. 


The Board of Directors of the Lehigh Valley 
Coal Sales Company have this day declared a 
dividend of Two Dollars per share, payable 
July 1, 1922, to those stockholders of the com- 
pany who are holders of full-share certificates 
of stock, registered on the company’s books at 
the close of business, June 15, 1922. Checks will 
be mailed. 

W. J. BURTON, Secretary & Treasurer. 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE & 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
131ST DIVIDEND 
The regular quarterly dividend of Two Dollars 
and twenty-five cents per share will be paid 
on Saturday, July 15, 1922, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on Tuesday, 


June 2, 1922. 
H. BLAIR-SMITH, Treasurer. 
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Ask Forbes Investors’ Service! 











| What Opinion Reports | 
| Will Do For You: 


1. Show you just what you may 
| expect from the securities you 
own or contemplate purchasing. 
If they are unsound, or if — 

are better opportunities for 
you will be advised into ich 
securities to switch your funds 
and when and how to do it. 


2. Steer you clear of worthless 
stocks. Tell you when your se- 
curities are an investment, a 
speculation or a pure gamble. 


3. No matter what the amount of 
your capi whether it is $500 
or $500,000, they will recommend 
securities to buy either for 
permanent income, or for tem- 
porary income and appreciation 
in principal, or simply for a 
speculative upturn, where the 
income is not important—in ac- 
cordance with your desires and 
requirements. They will show 
you how to effectively appor- 
tion your funds and select a 
well balanced list of securities. 


4. Guide your steps on the securi- 
ties you own or contemplate 
purchasing and make you as 
sure of your ground and actions 
as is humanly possible. 


These OPINION REPORTS are 
full, detailed, authoritative and 
thorough reports on individual se- 
curities. They contain as much in- 
formation, advice and recommenda- 
tions as are required by any 
investor or trader, large or —_ 


letters to you. 


Our experts through their Opinion 
Reports have served hundreds of 
investors and traders with great 
success. They have helped inves- 
tors and traders make ts and 
avoid losses. They y to your 
problems and securities, a judg- 
ment, experience and skill, which 
are the result of many years of 
study of securities and the market. 





Mail Coupon 
To-day] 


If you invest or trade in securities, you surely have some 
investment problems or securities which it will pay you 


to lay before the experts of FORBES INVESTORS 
SERVICE. 


Are your securities turning out as you expected? Are there 
better opportunities for you? Would it be profitable to hold or 
sell or switch? Or, are you contemplating the purchase of some 
securities,—about which you have not quite made up your mind? 
Are the intrinsic values there? What are the speculative pos- 
sibilities? Are they best for you, as an individual? 


You may have a certain sum available for investment. You 
do not know exactly which group of securities you should select. 
You may want income without regard to speculative possibilities ; 
or temporary income with probable appreciation of capital; or 
you may not care for income and are interested simply in the 
speculative upturn. Which securities will be most profitable? 


Our experts—skilled, trained and judicious,—have helped hun- 
dreds of investors to materially improve their positions, safe- 
guard their funds and increase the return on the capital invested. 
They will analyze you securities and problems from every angle 
and will render their OPINION REPORTS! 


These Opinion Reports are not standardized, printed bulletins 
but personal, confidential letters made up in accordance with 
your individual desires and requirements. They are complete 
and authoritative. They contain as much advice, information 
and recommendations as you may require to increase your profits 
or to put you into better securities. 


Our Service Charges are low—the first cost is 
the last cost! Protect yourself now ! 


If you hold securities or contemplate their 
purchase, send for Opinion Reports on them. 


If you have funds available for investment, send 
for our Recommendations Reports, accompanied 
by full analytical reports on the securities 
recommended. 


Use coupon, if you like, or write us a letter. All infor- 
mation is held in strictest confidence. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 











FORBES INVESTORS’ SERVICE, 

Scale of Charges for “Opinion Reports” 
“Opinion Reports” on all stocks or Bonds 
listed on New York Stock Exchange or 
Curb Market .......... $4 for one security 

$10 for three securities 

“Opinion Reports” on all unlisted stocks. 
$6 for each stock 

Recommendations of stocks or bonds to 
purchase, with full “Opinion Report” on 
each recommendation .........- $4 for one 
$10 for three 
$25 for eight 









FORBES INVESTORS’ SERVICE, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Gentlemen:—Find enclosed my check for $ ...............4, for which send me “Opinion 


Reports” as follows: 
Price Paid (if now held) 
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COC C OC OOO COLES E THESE HEE OOS ESOEEEEEEOH OOH OSHS EEO SESE O ESET EEE EEE EOE EEE SEES ES ESOS OOOO OSES EEEeLe 


CPO Oo MESO SESE EE EEHECEH ESE SEO ESOS ESO O HESS SEO SHHOS SEE SOE EEE EEE EOE HEE Ereeeees See ereeeeseseeesese 
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BULDING RESUMES! 


Westinghouse 
Type T” (Tum- 
bler) Safety Pan- 
el Boards meet 
lighting require- 
ments of all kinds 
of buildings ~ - 

Parts stocked 
throughout the 
country + + As~ 
sembled with- 
out delay to meet 
all requirements 

Inexpensive 
but of the highest 
quality - 
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The photograph is of the new Statler 
Hotel at Buffalo, N. Y. Type ‘‘T”’ panels 
will be used throughout this hotel. 







These panel boards are adapted for use 
in large residences, hotels, factories, 
stores, office and apartment buildings, 
etc., etc. 


The essential operating parts are 
made at the Brooklyn works. This in- 
sures the highest grade of product, as 
well as low cost because of quantity 
production methods. The parts are 
then shipped to the various Service 
Stations of the Company, which are 
located in principal cities all over the 
United States. Local orders are re- 
ferred to these Stations, and are there 


made up from stock parts, without 
delay. 

Type “‘T”’ panels are absolutely safe 
for the operator. Everything reachable 
is dead, so that shock is impossible. 
They have been approved by the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters. 

Their material and workmanship are 
of Westinghouse high quality; they are 
good-looking; suitable for all panel 
uses; and their price is as favorable as 
the prices of panels possessing fewer 
advantages. 

Leaflet and specifications on request. 





WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Offices in all Principal Cities 


Representatives Everywhere 








- Westinghou se. 


© 1922 W. E. & M. Co. 
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